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ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL BUILDING 


Located on Capitol grounds, Springfield. Contains the offices of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Illinois State Library, Illinois Historical Library, Memorial Hall, 
State Museum, and other things of interest to teachers. 

The Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the Auditorium of this building on December 27, 28 and 29, 1927. 
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FICIAL ORGAN 9 ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION — 





CAnnouncement 


Rational Bookkeeping: and: Accounting 
Advanced Course 


The publication of the Advanced Course com- 
pletes the series of this, the latest of all bookkeeping 
texts. The Elementary and Advanced texts, together 
with one Practice Set, contain ample material for 
the most comprehensive courses. A complete edition 
of the textbook confines the contents of the Elemen- 
tary and Ad d Course in one volume. 


SALIENT FEATURES 
- Effective Method of Approach and Teaching 
an. 

Broadens the scope and emphasizes educational 
values of bookkeeping. 

Focuses attention on fundamentals by eliminating 
non-essential routine. 

Flexible and adapted for use under any con- 
ditions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of check- 
ing and other tiresome, ineffectual routine work. 

Economical in cost of supplies. 


LIST PRICES 


Elementary Text....... $1.50 Bee Geb. cccccccdcces 1.20 
Advanced Text......... 1.50 Complete Text.......... 2.00 


Teachers’ Manual for each text 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING.COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 





Educational 
Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
Ciacinnati, 300 Pike St. 
Chicago, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 8 s St. 
Atlanta, 2 N. Forsyth St. 





Descriptive circulars, catalogues, 
and price lists will be mailed on re- 
quest to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited 
and will have prompt attention. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 


More schools throughout the United States use 
Current Events than use any other text published. 
The teaching of current events is recognized by 
thousands upon thousands of teachers as indispen- 
sable to the most efficient conduct of the school 
room. Current Events shows pupils the connection 
between their school studies and real life—makes 
every subject real and vital and interesting. For 
increased pupil interest, as well as for training in good 
citizenship, teach current events. | 


CURRENT EVENTS 


The National School Newspaper 


Sample copies free to 
teachers on request. 


Co_umMBus, OuI0 
Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 











‘‘No One Liveth Unto Himself”’ 
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Orricers oF THE ILLINOIS StaTe TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1927 


President—Walter P. Morgan, Macomb. 
First Vice President—C. B. Smith, Pekin. 
Second Vice President—John E. Miller, Belle 


ville. 


Third Vice President—Ida Turnbull, Mattoon. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Carlinville. 


Executive Committee— 


Fannie Spaits Merwin, Chairman, Manito. 
L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 


Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Spring- 
field. 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 


Advertising Manager—Wayne V. Harsha, 221 S. Fourth St., Springfield. 
Official Headquarters, Drake Hotel, Chicago; Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria 


National Advertisin 


Representatives: Service Bureau, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


The Illinois Teacher is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 











EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Centennial Building, Springfield, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, Decem- 
ber 27 to 29, 1927. Speakers: President 
W. P. Morgan; Hon. Rhys J. Davies, 
member of British Parliament; Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, Columbia University; Mr. Cam- 
eron Beck, Personnel Director, New York 
Stock Exchange; Miss Thyrsa Amos, 
Dean of Women, University of Pitts- 
burg. Reports of officers and committees, 
and other important business. 

Central Division, I. S. T. A., Peoria, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 
22-24, 1928. General Theme: Art, Music 
and Literature in the Public Schools. The 
executive committee will engage able lec- 
turers on these subjects. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Fair- 
field, Thursday and Friday, October 11 
and 12, 1928. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Boston, Massachusetts, February 25 to 
March 1, 1928. 

Officers of the I. S. T. A. Divisions and 
of other educational organizations should 
notify the editor of the time, place and 
program feature of future meetings as 
soon as they are determined. 





Must Drink Pure Milk 

In accordance with a recent ruling of 
the Joliet city school board, all milk fur- 
nished to city school children must be 
pasteurized. Instructions have been sent 
to all principals of the various buildings 
by H. A. Perrin, superintendent. The 
board agreed that the source of milk sup- 
ply may be selected by the principal 
of the building, that the milk must be 
pasteurized, and that reports showing 


the milk analysis must be furnished at 
various intervals for examination by the 
supervising nurse and the city health de- 
partment. 
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Christmas Greetings 


HRISTMAS belongs espe- 

cially to teachers. It cel- 

ebrates the birthday of the 

world’s greatest Teacher. 
It magnifies childhood. It en- 
courages goodwill and friendli- 
ness. It is a time of renewed 
dedication to the great truths of 
life which every teacher seeks to 
build into the characters of chil- 
dren. 


Could I make but one sugges- 
tion to the teachers of America 
at this Christmas time, it would 
be that there be read aloud in 
every schoolroom of the land that 
great and delightful classic, Dick- 
ens’ “Christmas Carol.” This 
selection is so fine that it can be 
read year after year and no one 
tires of hearing it. It is well 
adapted to oral reading. 


In the spirit of this great 
classic, let us seek to magnify and 
beautify in the lives of all the 
children the ideals of the Master 
Teacher who went about teaching 
kindness, simplicity, and service. 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR 


President of the National Education 
Association 
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PETTY POLITICS AND 
OUR PROFESSION 


A well-known city superintendent 
writing to the editor in regard to the 
politico-educational circus being per- 
formed in Chicago says that, in pro- 
portion to their size, many downstate 
cities are just as badly afflicted by 
polities. He says that in his own lit- 
tle city polities fc reed into his own 
corps of teachers :. person without a 
single credit above the eighth grade 
and without an earned certificate, al- 
though there are in the same com- 
munity and looking for positions six 
normal school graduates and several 
others with good qualifications who 
could have been hired for practically 
the same salary. He adds that the 
State must provide a remedy for this 
condition, since ‘‘local communities 
cannot work it out on account of 
petty politics.’’ 

All this reminds us that we tried 
to remedy this condition by the ‘‘cer- 
tificating bill’’ introduced in the 55th 
General Assembly as Senatz: Bill No. 
180; but this bill was lost because it 
was delayed by the opposition until 
it was impossible to bring it to a final 
roll call, and some of the opposition 
eame from prominent people in our 
own ranks. During the next eighteen 
months we must make strenuous and 
united efforts to raise the require- 
ments for certification and to im- 
prove the qualifications of teachers. 
Let us look to our Committee on 
Teacher Training for advice. 





Realizin?, State's Financial Responsibilities 
Toward Common Schools 


State Could Provide Additional Revenues; Many Deficiencies 


(Continued from November Issue) 

ESIDES struggling to im- 

prove the revenue system we 

now have, we should be alert 

to obtain for the schools 
new sources of revenue or a por- 
tion of the increases accruing un- 
der existing sources. In recent years 
some of the plans for addition- 
al revenue brought to the attention 
of the General Assembly have advo- 
eated the severance tax, income tax, 
gasoline tax, sales tax on grain 
futures, tax on tobacco and cigar- 
ettes, license on chain stores, and 
numerous miscellaneous fees and 
licenses. But few of these new rev- 
enue plans have been realized—and 
none have contributed to the com- 
mon school fund. 


Income Tax Deserves Study 


Democracy demands that all help 
support and contribute to the enter- 
prises undertaken by the govern- 
ment; direct help and direct support 
seem to be for the best interest of 
all. Many forms of indirect taxation 
are too imperceptible and no doubt 
-fail to spread among the citizens 
the general interest that ought to 
prevail regarding the efficiency of 
service that governmental agencies 
render. 

The income tax would reach the 
taxable ability of some persons who 
ought to pay but who contribute 
nothing directly under general prop- 
erty taxation. The income tax is a 
good measure of ability to pay; it is 
easily graduated in proportion to 
ability; the rates can easily be 
changed to meet emergencies; new 
industrial enterprises under income 
taxation have a fair chance to meet 
competition during the first few 
years when the profits are small; 
and the income tax cannot be shifted 
when levies are generally applied. 
A splendid diseussion of the possi- 
bility of shifting income taxes ap- 
pears in an article written by 
Professor Seligman in the May, 1924 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science. 

In Illinois the movement for a per- 
sonal income tax has received con- 
siderable support from the holders 
of agricultural realty who under the 
inefficient administration of the gen- 
eral property tax find themselves 


in Tax System Unnecessary 


bearing a large proportion of the 
tax load. An income tax falls 
primarily on urban communities; 
this would be noticeable especially 
during times when agriculture is not 
flourishing. Table II shows that for 
the year of 1924 a larger percentage 
ef the urban population of Illinois 
made federal income tax returns. 
Evidence can easily be presented 
to show that in Illinois personal 
property is now largely escaping; 
especially does this statement hold 
true for stocks, bonds, notes, and 
bank deposits. An income tax would 
at least reach the income from some 
of these forms of wealth and would 
therefore seem to apportion more 
equitably the contributions raised 
from the general population. Data 
at hand seem to show that person- 
alty forms a larger percentage of 
urban -than of rural wealth. Table 
III shows that estates in counties 
containing large cities consist of a 
larger proportion of intangibles 
which largely escape and a much 
smaller proportion of realty which in- 
evitably appears upon the assess- 
ment books. Figure II is based upon 
Table III. If personalty is to be 
permitted to escape largely under 
general property taxation, then an 
income tax seems necessary to ap- 
portion the tax load fairly between 
urban and rural communities. 
However, we are hardly ready to 





Revenue.) 


TaBLE II—PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION OF ILLINOIS MAKING 
PERSONAL INCOME TAX RETURNS FOR YEAR OF 1924 


(Basic data are from 1924 Statistics of Income, by U. S. Dept. of Internal 


advocate the personal income tax as 
the basic source of public revenue. 
Such a plan would permit real es- 
tate (a form of wealth surely not 
highly perishable) to get off too 
easily and it would place a heavy 
fine on that perishable form of 
wealth known as personal training. 
Thus, a father may give to one son 
a college education declaring that 
this expenditure coupled with the 
boy’s four years of time and effort 
could be valued at a capital invest- 
ment of $10,000. To his other son 
the father gives outright $10,000 in 
realty. The education (or personai 
capital) is depleted in a generation; 
the real estate as a capital invest- 
ment can be handed on as a material 
heritage from generation to genera- 
tion and will grow greater in value 
as time goes on. Should these two 
investments be taxed primarily upon 
the basis of income? Would an in- 
come tax law be framed to allow 
regular and due ‘‘depletion’’ in the 
capital investment of personal train- 
ing? 

If income tax rates are not steeply 
graduated, the tax bears too heavily 
on the income from personal indus- 
try as compared with the income on 
property. Thus, from the 1924 
Statistics of Income, by U. 8S. Treasury 
Department, we learn that about 84 
per cent of the income classes of 
$1,000 to $3,000 came from personal 
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4,334,388 
6,964,950 


54 largest cities 

Illinois 

Illinois outside above 54 
cities 

25 downstate counties 
most urban 
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industry, and only 45 per cent of the 
income was so derived in classes of 
$100,000 to $500,000. 


Offset Provision is Questionable 


The most recent plan for a per- 
sonal income tax in Illinois was 
presented in the form of a bill pro- 
viding that an individual might 
present personal property and real 
property tax receipts as offsets in 
payment of the income tax computed 
against him. 

The writer of this article does not 
approve of the offset provision : 

(1) Such a provision brings havoc in- 
to the system of property taxation; thus, 
the owner of a farm whose total net in- 
come is not high enough to result in an 
income tax charge pays property taxes, 
whereas the owner of the adjoining farm 
with a taxable income pays his income 
tax with property tax receipts and in 
effect erempts at least in part the prop- 
erty tax on his farm. 

(2) Real estate investors in buying 
land consider the anticipated net income 
after paying taxes and similar expendi- 
tures and can accept a reasonable tax 
burden rather than have the same _ ex- 
empted as stated in (1) above. Realty 
is an investment that yields income in 
the form of an increase in value through 
a long trend of years, as shown in the 
fact that the average acre value of bare 
land in Illinois rose from $46.17 in 1900 
to $111.49 in 1925, an average annual re- 
turn of 5% per cent on the original in- 
vestment. In contrast with this, con- 
sider the fact that a capital investment in 
the form of college or university training 
depreciates and is “depleted” as a 
source of income within a generation. 

(3) The offset provision violates the 
benefit principle of taxation. Thus, a 
man with a $5,000 annual income by per- 
sonal service pays a tax on his income 
while receiving personal protection from 
government; whereas, a neighbor with 
the same income and enough property to 
erase the income levy with property 
tax receipts receives both personal and 
property protection—while paying no 
more total taxes. 

(4) The offset provision violates the 
ability principle of taxation. Thus, in 
the case just cited the man with an in- 
come and property is more able to make 
revenue contributions than the one with 
the same taxable income and no property. 

(5) Viewed from the standpoint of 
taxing incomes, the offset provides a 
mere device to defeat the same. Net in- 
come from property as derived after al- 
lowing for depreciation, property taxes, 
and the like, ought to pay at least as 
heavily as income from personal service; 
yet the offset provision may result in 
taxing an income earned by personal serv- 
lee and in exempting that produced by 
property. The offset permits many ur- 
ban incomes (especially the larger which 
are produced by property) to get off too 
easily. 

(6) Wisconsin tried a personal prop- 
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erty offset and repealed the same after 
more than a decade’s experience, finding 
that 44 per cent of the income tax 
charges were “offset” by such provision 
and that great loss resulted in adminis- 
tering returns that yielded nothing in 
revenue. 

(7) Where a personal property tax 
offset is allowed, there results discrim- 
ination against the owner of personalty 
as compared with the holder of realty. 

(8)The personal property offset causes 
fixed machinery and other forms of 
realty to be falsely listed as personalty. 


Taxing Corporations 


Corporations enjoy special priv- 
ileges. They are given the power to 
act as individuals. Through the is- 
sue of stock they gather capital 
from many sources. They give their 
stockholders a limited liability in 
case of business failure. They live 
on though individual stockholders 
die. Some of them have the right of 
eminent domain; others such as in- 
surance companies collect large 
gross revenues with little tangible 
property that can be listed for tax- 
ation. 

Illinois derives revenues far too 
small from its corporations. New 
York, Pensylvania, California, and 
other states have adopted methods 
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that seem to be fairly effective in 
taxing the same. Besides being 
taxed on realty and on certain 
forms of personalty in particular 
cases, corporations in New York 
have placed upon them special taxes 
based on stock, gross earnings, net 
earnings, and the like. From such 
special taxes (a small part of which 
was returned to local communities) 
New York collected in 1925 about 
$74,000,000. With this large source 
of revenue and with such other 
major sources as estate transfer 
taxes of $20,000,000 per year, a mort- 
gage tax yielding nearly $13,000,000, 
a personal income tax yielding $35,- 
000,000, as well as other minor 
sources—it is not surprising that the 
state government in New York 
found on hands funds sufficient to 
give her common schools a sum many 
times as large as Illinois gave. 


Other Minor Revenue Sources 


We might discuss at considerable 
length such other theoretical sources 
of revenue as severance tax, miscel- 
laneous licenses, and the like. But 
the needs of more funds for educa- 
tion are such that we should perhaps 
consider for the most part major 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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TaBLeE III—PERCENTAGE OF REALTY AND SPECIFIED KINDS 
OF PERSONALTY FOR 43,512 PROBATED ESTATES IN 
CITY, TOWN, AND COUNTRY COUNTIES, 1912-1923 


(Based on page 66 of National Wealth and Income, a Report by the 
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I. S. T. A. to Hold Annual State Meeting, 


Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting to be Held in Centennial Buildin3, 
Springfield, on December 27 to 29 


he should assign his duties to some 


HE Abraham Lincoln Hotel 


has been selected as_ the 
headquarters for the As- 
sociation. Teachers may en- 


roll there and receive badges during 
the afternoon of Tuesday, December 
27 up to 6 o’clock P. M. After that 
the enrollment and registration office 
will be moved to the south hallway of 
the Centennial Building. 


Membership 

Membership is open to all teachers 
and to all others interested in the 
cause of education. 

The payment of the annual fee of 
two dollars will entitle you to attend 
all sessions of the annual meeting, 
and also to one year’s subscription to 
the ‘‘Illinois Teacher,’’ the official 
organ of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

All those who have paid member- 
ship fees in any of the Division meet- 
ings since January 1, of this year will 
be furnished admission badges free 
of any other charge if they present 
their receipts to the Treasurer or en- 
rolling officer. Bring your receipts. 


Place of Meeting 

All general sessions except that of 
Wednesday evening will be held in 
the auditorium at the south end of 
the new Centennial building, which is 
just south of the State House and 
connected with it by a tunnel-corri- 
dor. 

The new High School Auditorium 
has been engaged for Wednesday 
evening. 

Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative 
Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committees. These are the members 
of the present State Association Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Legisla- 
tion, and Resolutions, elected by their 
respective Divisions this year 1927. 
See directory below. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State 
Association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Di- 
visions. These are the presidents 
elected by the several Divisions this 
year, 1927, to serve next year, 1928, 
as presidents, but this year as dele- 
gates. 

4. The regular delegates appoint- 
ed by each of the Divisions on a basis 
of one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof en- 
rolled this year. These are the dele- 
gates appointed this year. If any dele- 
gate cannot attend the State meeting, 





regularly appointed alternate who 
ean and will attend. 
5. The Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


Important Notice to Delegates and 
Members 


A reduction of one and one-half 
fare for the round trip on the ‘‘Cer- 
tificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their 
families) attending the meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to be held in Springfield on De- 
cember 27-29. The arrangement will 
apply to all the territory in Illinois 
and to all steam roads and to the 
Illinois Traction System. 

When you purchase your ticket to 








MISS THYRSA AMOS 


Dean of Women, University of 
Pittsburgh. Graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas; member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, Mortar 
Board and D. A. R. Is Chairman of 
the North Atlantic Section of the 
Committee on the Admission of Col- 
leges of the American Association of 
University Women; and member of 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, of 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women, League of Women Voters, 
Personnel Research Federation, ete. 

Will deliver two lectures to our 
state meeting on ‘‘The Teacher— 
Person or Method?’’ and ‘‘The Art 
of Living.’’ 





Springfield, pay full fare one way, 
and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for 
a certificate. If the agent has no cer. 
tificate, take a receipt. Get your cer. 
tificeate validated, Tuesday afternoon 
or evening, if possible, at the Spring. 
field meeting ; and if 250 or more such 
certificates are validated, your cer. 
tificate will entitle you to a half-fare 
ticket home by the same route you 
came. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Officers and Committees of the 
I. S. T. A., December, 1927 


President—Walter P. Morgan, Ma- 
comb. 

First Vice President—C. B. Smith, 
Pekin. 

Second Vice 
Miller, Belleville. 

Third Vice President—Ida: Turn- 
bull, Mattoon. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Car. 
linville. 

Treasurer — Charles MelIntosh, 
Monticello. 

Executive Committee—Fannie 
Spaits Merwin, Havana; L. W. 
Hanna, Centralia; Justin Washburn, 
Rock Island. 

Director of Research and Statisties 
—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert 
C. Moore, Carlinville. 

The Board of Directors consists of 
the president, first vice president and 
the three members of the executive 
committee. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Appropriations: 

Chairman, L. W. Hanna, (Cen 
tralia; Southern Division, Mary Rob- 
inson, Mound City ; Southwestern Di 
vision, C. L. Edwards, Salem; South- 
eastern Division, 8. P. Brock, Louis- 
ville; Eastern Division, B. F. 
Holscher, Marshall; Western Di- 
vision, P. H. Hellyer, Lewiston; 
South Central Division, A. B. Close, 
Taylorville; Central Division, H.. H. 
Edmunds, Clinton; East Central Di 
vision, L. W. Haviland, Onarga; Ili- 
nois Valley Division,: George 0 
Smith, Princeton; Black Hawk Divi- 
sion, H. B. Hilbish, Erie; Northwest 
ern Division, A. H. Guhl, Rochelle; 
Ruth E. Steintorf, Aurora; Lake 
Shore Division, Jesse L. Smith, High- 
land Park; Chicago. Division, Edith 
P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave. 


Committee on Legislation: 


President—John &. 


Chairman, Fannie Spaits Merwia, 


Manito; Southern Division, Harry 
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Taylor, Harrisburg; Southwestern 
Division, W. F. Coolidge, Granite 
City; Southeastern Division, E. O. 
May, Robinson; Eastern Division, 
Nettie L. Roughton, Sullivan; West- 
ern Division, C. S. Apt, Oquwaka; 
South Central Division, Edgar C. 
Pruitt, Springfield; Central Di- 
vision, E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; 
East Central Division, A. P. Johnson, 
Kankakee; Illinois Valley Division, 
J. B. MeManus, LaSalle ; Black Hawk 
Division, G. E. Platt, Keithsburg: 
Northwestern Division, R. E. Garret, 
Belvidere; Fred L. Biester, Glen 
Ellyn; Lake Shore Division, Anna 
L. Shinn, River Forest; Chicago Divi- 
sion, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Avenue. 
Committee on Resolutions 

Chairman, Justin Washburn, Rock 
Island; Southern Division, John 
Creek, Herrin; Southwestern Divi- 
sion, T. E. Allen, Nashville; South- 
eastern Division, 8. O. Dale, Fair- 
field; Eastern Division, Mrs. A. T. 








MR. CAMERON BECK 


Personnel Director, New York 


Stock Exchange. The Guiding 
genius of the employment staff of 
that gigantic financial organization, 
who each year interviews over 10,- 
000 boys and has directed the youth- 
ful destinies of more boys of high 
school age than serve any other finan- 
cial concern in the country. His per- 
sonnel department is more like a well 
organized college than an employ- 
ment department of a financial con- 
cern, and he has a reputation for un- 
derstanding just how to educate boys 
employed in business. 


Mr. Beck will speak to our meeting’ 


on Wednesday afternoon, December 
28, on ‘‘The Cost of Leadership,’’ 
and in the evening on ‘‘Youth, the 
Beginning of Right Relations.’’ 
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Brady, Greenup; Western Division, 
E. A. Huff, Farmington; South 
Central Division, William Harris, 
Decatur; Central Division, E. A. 
Turner, Normal; East Central Divi- 
sion, E. A. Lloyd, Grant Park; Illi- 
nois Valley Division, L. C. Smith, 
Wenona ; Black Hawk Division, A. L. 
Fulwiler, East Moline; Northwestern 
Division, M. L. Whittaker, DeKalb; 
Marion Strossman, Aurora; Lake 
Shore Division, John S. Clark, 
Waukegan; Chicago Division, James 
A. Meade, Western Springs. 

Special Committees 

Committee on Teacher Training: 
David Felmley, chairman, Normal, 
28; J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb, ’28; 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg, ’28; Car- 
rie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Ave., 
Springfield, ’28 ; Frances Stokdyk, Oak 
Park, ’28; H. B. Fisher, Streator, 
’29; William B. Owen, Chicago, ’29; 
H. W. Shryock, Carbondale, ’29; T. 
Arthur Simpson, Waukegan, ’29; 
Ella LaDew, 300 N. Madison St., Peo- 
ria, ’29; L. C. Lord, Charleston, ’30; 
C. C. Chadsey, Urbana, ’30; L. W. 
Hanna, Centralia, ’30; Louise Sei- 
bert, Bloomington, ’30; John Arthur 
Strong, principal Franklin school, 
Chicago, 30; Sophia Catherine Cam- 
enisch, Parker High School, Chicago, 
30; Floyd Goodier, Chicago Heights, 
’27; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, ’27; T. 
J. MeCormack, LaSalle, ’27; John J. 
Richeson, Decatur, ’27; E. W. Pow- 
ers, Watseka, ’27. 

Committee on the State School 
Fund: E. C. Fisher, chairman, Peo- 
ria, "27; Don C. Rogers, principal 
John Smyth School, Chicago, ’28; H. 
J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro, ’29; E. H. 
Lukenbill, Lineoln, ’30; William E. 
White, Springfield, 31; N. M. Mason, 
Oglesby; D. Walter Potts, East St. 
Louis. 

Committee on School Unit: H. A. 
Hollister, chairman, Urbana, ’27; H. 
H. Sehroeder, Normal, ’28; Walter 
F. Boyes, Galesburg, ’29; E. O. May, 
Robinson, ’30; Floyd Goodier, Chi- 
eago Heights, ’31. 


PROGRAM 


Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, December 27, 

28 and 29, 1927 
First General Session 
Tuesday Evening, December 27 
7:45 Association Singing, directed 
by Mr. E. M. Schueneman; 
Pianist, Mr. Paul R. Moore. 
8:00 Address, ‘‘Retrospect and 


Prospect’’—President Wal- 


ter P. Morgan. 
8:30 Presentation of 
Awards—Hon. F. G. Blair. 


8:40°‘*The Educational System of 
Great Britain’’—Hon. Rhys 


J. Davies, M.P. 


Spelling 


:40 Appointment of Committees. 

:45 Meeting of Committee on 
Nominations, Justin Wash- 
burn, Chairman. 


9 
9 





Second General Session 
Wednesday Morning, December 28 
8:45 Association Singing, directed 

by Mr. Schueneman. 

9:00 Report of Committee on Cre- 
dentials— Mr. Edgar C. 
Pruitt, Chairman. 

:20 Report of Secretary, Robert C. 
Moore. Discussion. 

9:50 Report of Director of Re- 
search, Lester R. Grimm. 
Discussion. 

:10 Report of Committee on Larger 
Unit; H. A. Hollister, Chair- 
man. 

10:30 Report of Director of N. E. A., 

A. L. Whittenberg. 

10:45 Report of Committee on 
Legislation, Mrs. Fannie 
Spaits Merwin, Chairman. 

11:00 Address, ‘‘Social Service in 
Europe’’—Hon. Rhys J 
Davies, M. P. 


Third General Session 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 


wo 
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HON. RHYS J. DAVIES 


Member of Parliament, Great Brit- 
ain. Was elected Labor member of 
the House of Commons for the min- 
ing constituency of Westhoiighton, 
Lancashire, in 1921, and has held the 
seat with substantial majorities at the 
three succeeding General Elections. 
Has been a coal miner, trade; union 
leader, officer of a co-operativesociety, 
member of city council, and .Under 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
acting as an assistant to Arthur Hen- 
derson. He is regarded as an author- 
ity on criminology and social and in- 
dustrial legislation; is a writer of 
note and a brilliant speaker. 
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1:30 Singing, directed by Mr. 
Schueneman. 

1:45 Address, ‘‘What the State 
Owes to the Public Schools 
in the Way of Support’’— 
Dr. Paul R. Mort. 

2:30 Discussion. 

3:00 Address, ‘‘The Teacher—Per- 
son or Method?’’— Miss 
Thyrsa Amos. 

3:45 Address, ‘‘The Cost of Lead- 
ership’’—Mr. Cameron 
Beck. 

New Business. 


Fourth General Session 
Wednesday Evening, Dec. 28, 1927 
New High School Auditorium 
7:30 Singing, directed by Mr. 
Schueneman. 

7:45 Address, ‘‘The Art of Living’’ 
—Miss Thyrsa Amos. 

8:30 Announcements. 

8:40 Address, ‘‘Youth, the Begin- 
ning of Right Relations’’— 
Mr. Cameron Beck. 


Fifth General Session 
Thursday Morning, December 29 
8:30 Singing, directed by Mr. 

Schueneman. 
8:45 Report of Board of Directors, 
W. P. Morgan, chairman. 
9:00 Report of Committee on Ap- 
propriations, L. W. Hanna, 
chairman. 

Discussion. 

Auditing Committee Report. 

Report of Treasurer, Charles 
McIntosh. 

Report of Committee on Teach- 
er Training, Dr. David 
Felmley, chairman. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Mr. Justin Wash- 
burn, chairman. 

Discussion. 

Unfinished Business. 

Adjournment. 

Local Committees 

General Chairman, Frank E. Ken- 
nedy; Enrolling and Registering 
Clerk, Frank E. Kennedy; Validating 
Clerks, Nellie Engelskirchen, Mary I. 
MeNutt, Ethel Brown; Doorkeepers, 
C. E. Knapp, Horace Bower; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Frank A. Drake, R. 
E. Fildes; Information, Beatrice 
Tolan. 
County Superintendents’ Section 

Since no program has been ar- 
ranged for this section, it will hold a 
brief business session at the close of 
the meeting of the County Superin- 
tendents’ Association on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

See program of the County Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

Board of Directors’ Meeting 

The Board of Directors of the I. S. 
T. A. will meet in Room C of the 
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Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 11:30 
a. m. on Tuesday, December 27. 
Committee Meetings 
The Conimittee on Appropriations 
will meet in Room H of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 p. m. on Tues- 
day, December 27. All members 
should be present at this, the only an- 
nual meeting. 
L. W. Hanna, Chairman. 
The Committee on Legislation will 
meet in Room I of the Abraham Lin. 
coln Hotel at 1:30 p. m. on Tuesday, 
December 27. All members should 
be present. 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, Chairman. 
The Committee on Resolutions will 
meet in Room J in the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at 1:30 p. m. on Tuesday, 
December 27. It is important that all 
members be present to help make up 
the report for presentation to the 
delegate body. 
Justin Washburn, Chairman. 





DR. PAUL R. MORT 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Has degree of A. B. 
from Indiana University, and Ph.D. 


from Columbia. Has taught in all 
grades from country school to univer- 
sity. The present method adopted by 
the legislature of New York for rais- 
ing the state school fund from $57,- 
000,000 to $90,000,000 a year was de- 
veloped by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on School Finance and Admin- 
istration in accordance with the plan 
drafted and submitted by Dr. Mort. 
The new law will bring approximate- 
ly $85,000,000 a year under the direct 
control of the plan recommended by 
Dr. Mort. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 28, Dr. Mort will address our as- 
sociation on the subject, ‘‘What the 
State Owes to the Public Schools in 
the Way of Support.’’ 
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The Committee on Teacher Train. 
ing will hold a meeting in Room K in 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 
p. m. on Tuesday, December 27. This 
will probably be the only méeting be. 
fore we make our report; so all mem. 
bers should be present. 

David Felmley, Chairman, 
Secretary’s Room 

The secretary will occupv Room (€ 
in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel and 
will be found there except when his 
duties require him to be elsewhere. 

Special Social Features 

The Chicago Division will enter. 
tain the officers of the I. S. T. A. and 
the presidents of the various divisions 
at a dinner at 6 o’clock on Tuesday 
evening, December 27, at the Abra. 
ham Lincoln Hotel. 

The Chicago Division will have an 
informal party and dance at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel on Wednes. 
day evening just after adjournment, 
to which all the delegates and menm- 
bers of the I. S. T. A. in attendance 
at the annual meeting are most cor- 
dially invited. 

The women delegates will have 
luncheon together at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at noon Wednesday, December 
28. All women delegates are urged to 
attend. 

The County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will have a dinner at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel at 6 o’clock on the 
evening of Tuesday, December 27. 

The City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will have a Good Cheer Dinner 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel at 5:30 on 
Tuesday, December 27. Each Super- 
intendent will come prepared to tell 
his funniest experience as a@ school 
administrator. 

State Spelling Contest 


The State Spelling Contest will be 
held in the new High School build- 
ing, Springfield, at 9:00 o’clock a. m. 
on Tuesday, December 27. The com- 
mittee having charge of this contest 
are Elmer B. Swafford, Benton; F. 
F. Seatterday, Paxton, and Justin 
Washburn, Rock Island. 


County Superintendents’ Meeting 


Senate Chamber, State Capitol Build- 
ing, December 27, 1927. 


PROGRAM 

1:00-1:30 Reception of New Men- 
bers by the Committee— 
Walter A. Buck, Vir 
ginia, Cass county ; Cora 
B. Ryman, Decatur, Ma- 
eon county; W. H. Sief- 
erman, Albion, Edwards 
county ; Lucy B. Twente, 
Cairo, Alexander coun- 
ty; Mary L. Uthoff, 
Princeton, Bureau coun- 


ty. 
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PAUL R. MOORE 


Director of Band and Orchestra 
and Teacher of General Science, Al- 
ton High School. Graduate of Illi- 
nois State Normal University. Mem- 
ber of Faculty, School of Music, Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, 1926-27. 

Will serve as accompanist at our 
meeting under the direction of Mr. 
Schueneman. 





1:30-2:15 ‘‘The County Institute, Its 
Welfare and Future’’— 
W. R. Foster, Ottawa, 
LaSalle county. 
Diseussion led by Walter 
F. Boyes, Galesburg, 
Knox county. 
2:15-3:00 ‘‘Our Legislative Program 
and the _ Certificating 
Bill’’—Earl H. Hostett- 
ler, Olney, Richland 
county. 
Diseussion led by J. E. 
W. Miller, Edwardsville, 
Madison county. 
300-3 :45 ‘Suggestions on the Ad- 
ministration of the 
School Laws Passed by 
the 55th General As- 
sembly’’—Justin Wash- 
burn, Rock Island, Rock 
Island county. 
Diseussion led by E. M. 
Harris, Geneva, Kane 
county. 
3:45-4:00 Resolutions, Motions, New 
and Unfinished Business, 
and Election of Officers. 
4:00 Adjournment. 

Notice : Immediately after adjourn- 
ment of this meeting, State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair will call to order 
the County Superintendents’ Section 
of the I. S. T. A., and the section will 
proceed to attend to whatever busi- 
ness it may have before it. 
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Directory of County Superintend- 
ents’ Association : 

President, John A. Hayes, Peoria; 
Vice-President, A. A. Moore, Harris- 
burg; Secretary, Cora B. Ryman, De- 
eatur; Treasurer, Walter A. Buck, 
Virginia. 

Executive Committee: John E. 
Miller, chairman, Belleville; W. H. 
Sieferman, Albion; Mary L. Uthoff, 
Princeton. 

Resolutions Committee: Cora B. 
Ryman, chairman, Decatur; George 
M. Smith, Quincey; Charles H. Watts, 
Urbana; Lucy B. Twente, Cairo; 
Frank Saltsgiver, Kankakee. 
Legislative Committee: W. W. Me- 


Culloch, chairman, Pontiac; Charles 
H. Watts, Urbana; John E. Miller, 
Belleville; August Maue, Joliet; 


Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Ed- 
gar C. Pruitt, Springfield; W. R. Fos- 
ter, Ottawa; Walter F. Boyes, Gales- 
burg. 

Nominating Committee: E. H. 
Lukenbill, chairman, Lincoln; H. L. 
Dyar, Eureka; William W. Tucker, 
Cambridge. 








MR. E. M. SCHUENEMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Leban- 


on, Illinois. Graduate of Central 
Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mis- 
souri. President of the Southwestern 
Division of the I. S. T. A. last year. 
Was member of male quartet, glee 
club and band during college days; 
and was regimental song leader at 
Camp Custer in war-training days. 
For the past year he has been bari- 
tone soloist with the Hamilton Ave- 
nue Christian Church, St. Louis. Has 
studied voice with Arthur Beresford, 
University of Illinois, and with the 
late Gwilym Miles of St. Louis. 

Will direct the singing at the ses- 
sions of our state meeting this year. 
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Dinner Committee: J. Ed. Taylor, 
chairman, Springfield; H. H. Vas- 
concellos, Jacksonville; O. P. Simp- 
son, Taylorville. 





REASONS FOR JOINING THE 
N. Y. S. T. A. 





The New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation recently published a cir- 
cular for distribution among the 
teachers of that state, in which the 
reasons for joining the association 
were stated as follows: 

1. Because, sharing in the honors at- 
tached to the profession, every one should 
bear his share in responsibility for the 
efforts made to promote its growth and 
influence. 

2. Because of the stimulating influence 
upon one of an interested membership in 
an organization of his co-workers. 

3. Because of the effective service 
which, since its organization, it has ren- 
dered to the New York State teacher, in 
privileges, security, and salary, and fresh 
insights into education. 

4. Because of the present need for 
concerted action to further improve teach- 
ing conditions, and to stimulate public 
co-operation. 

5. Because of the small expense and 
the large professional advantages of such 
membership, in the way of published pro 
ceedings, monographs and bulletins, the 
New York State Education subscription 
and a central office of information. 

These five items are an inventory only 
of the more obvious advantages of co 
operative effort through the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, that should 
enroll a 100% membership of the New 
York State teachers. Nowhere else has a 
central organization reason to expect 
more loyal support in money and time, 
and contributions of material. Thirty- 
seven thousand New York State teachers 
know that it pays. 

“In other fields a very much shorter 
period of training results in much larger 
rewards. It is not because we would 
argue in favor of increasing our own 
salaries that we argue in favor of increas- 
ing salaries for teachers. It is only be- 
cause we hope to place in every school 
room a better teacher. It is only because 
we believe that the nation cannot afford 
to have any but the best trained men and 
women in the school rooms. It is only 
because the future of America depends 
upon this investment that we would argue 
for more money for the support of our 
teachers.”—George D. Strayer. 

“The people themselves and their repre- 
sentatives in tax-levying bodies need to 
be shown that no other forms of invest- 
ment yield so large dividends in material 
wealth as do investments in popular edu- 
cation; and that comparative poverty is 
not to be pleaded as a reason for with- 
holding the means of education, but rath- 
er as a reasem for supplying them in 


larger p Hon. P. P. Olazton, 
U. 8. Com 










Higher Professional Standards Needed 


Untrained Youth in Some Schools Although Many Normal 
School Graduates Are Without Positions 


HE public generally concede 
large importance to the 
learned professions. No one 
questions the necessity for 

thorough preparation before one is 
permitted to practice law, dentistry, 
pharmacy, medicine, or veterinary 
surgery. Both the law and public 
opinion demand of any one engaged 
in these professions four years of 
high school education, two years of 
college training and four years pro- 
fessional training in a school devoted 
to the technique of the particular pro- 
fession. The private citizen approves 
of a statute prohibiting one with less 
training from entering upon the 
duties of any of these professions. 
Legislation on this subject establish- 
ing prerequisites practically as they 
stand today was enacted in Illinois 
many years ago. 

It is interesting to inquire whether 
the demand for law establishing suit- 
able standards of preparation for 
these professions originated with the 
people who desire the service of the 
practitioner, or with the professional 
men and women engaged in the prac- 
tice of these professions. There was 
a time in Illinois when little or no 
preparation was required by law of 
one who sought to become a lawyer, 
or a dentist, or a pharmacist, or a 
physician, or a veterinary surgeon. 
The people who engaged and paid for 
these services were no doubt fairly 
satisfied with the results. If the 
people had cause to complain of poor 
service they made no serious protest 
for the reason that they were accus- 
tomed to no better service and they 
were in no position to judge or com- 
pare. The demand for higher prep- 
aration originated with the. better 
class of professionals. The trained 
lawyer was quick to see that his pro- 
fession should be dignified by permit- 
ting no one to enter it without having 
become reasonably well fitted by gen- 
eral education and by a _ thorough 
knowledge of the principles of juris- 
prudence. The better class of den- 
tists believed that the public was en- 
titled to much better service. The 
well-trained, conscientious physician 
deplored the ignorance, awkwardness 
whd utter uselessness of much that 


‘as*done by his fellows in their ef- 
Seto to"prevent or cure human ills; 


"and so the professions organized and 
went before the public and before the 
State legislature with an appeal for 
higher standards, The legislature 


fixed the requirements for each of 
these professions very much as the 
members of the profession directed. 
In this, the legislature acted wisely. 
The laity can hardly understand so 
well as the practitioner the necessity 
of thorough training. The members 
of the professions were equally wise. 
Their demands when properly stated 
and explained were understood and 
appreciated by an approving public. 
Today the people of Illinois would in- 
dignantly refuse the service of one 
seeking the legal right to practice in 
any of these professions without hav- 
ing completed the prescribed course 
of training. 

Now, the public is aware of the rel- 
ative value of the teaching profession. 
The people believe that the work of 


the public school teacher is quite as} 


important as the work of the lawyer 
or of the physician. Yet in some com- 
munities in Illinois the people will ac- 


-* 





AMERICA FIRST 


From a Sermon by 
Bishop G. Ashton Oldham. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 7 , 1924. 

Not merely in matters material, 
but in things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inven- 
tions. motors, and skyscrapers, but 
also in ideals, principles, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion 
of rights, but in the glad assump- 
tion of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a 
giant, but bending in helpfulness 
over a sick and wounded world 
like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in 
a courageous cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and dis- 
dain of other races and peoples, 
but in sympathy, love and under- 
standing. 

Not in treading again the old, 
worn, bloody pathway which ends 
inevitably in chaos and disaster, 
but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations 
will follow into the new Jerusalem 
where wars shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take 
that path—unless we are to lapse 
once again into utter barbarism— 
and that honor I covet for my 
beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with 
these hopes, I say with all my 
heart and soul, “AMERICA 
FIRST.” 











cept the service of a teacher in the 
public schools, important as they be- 
lieve that service to be, with little or 
no professional training. 

In the summer of 1927 the five 
state teachers’ colleges of Illinois 
graduated 1453 students, every one 
of whom should have been employed 
to teach in the schools of the state be- 
ginning in September, 1927. A mz 
jority of our school boards recognize 
the value of training to the extent 
that the service of graduates from our 
state teachers’ colleges and other rec- 
ognized institutions of higher learn- 
ing are eagerly sought to fill vacan- 
cies in their teaching staff. Byt there 
are many communities in which the 
employing power is less discriminat- 
ing. In such communities the teacher 
who will serve for the lowest salary 
is frequently employed. Little or no 
consideration is given to training. 
Four hundred ninety-six of these 


1453 graduates in 1927 were unable! 


to secure teaching positions because 
other persons with less training ac- 
cepted the positions at a lower salary 
than the graduates could accept. 

In Illinois we must have about 
5000 teachers each year to fill teach- 
ing positions newly created, and to 
take the places vacated by those who 
for various reasons retire from the 
service. The colleges and universities 
located within the state graduate each 
year more than twice as many stu- 
dents as are required to replace all 
vacancies. Certainly, fifty per cent 
of these graduates would gladly ac- 
cept teaching positions. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
are each year in Illinois many hun- 
dred under-graduate college students 
who have completed one or two or 
three years and who desire to teach. 

Within the year ended June 30, 
1927, the State Examining Board ap- 
proved college credentials of 6026 ap- 
plicants for certificates. No one of 
these applicants had less than one 
year of college training. Seventeen 
hundred forty-two had at least a 
Bachelors’ Degree and 2600 others 
had completed two years in college. 
These 6026 persons constitute a num- 
ber quite sufficient to replace all re- 
tirements and to fill all new positions. 

Within the same year ended June 
30, 1927, the State Examining Board 
authorized the certification of 1314 
persons by examination. Eighty-two 
per cent of all new certificates issued 
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that year were issued upon college 
credentials without examination. 

From the foregoing two interesting 
facts are evident. First, that we have 
a surplus of about 2000 regularly cer- 
tifieated teachers who desire positions. 
Second, that the number of appli- 
cants certificated on college training 
and without examination is greater 
than the number of beginning teachers 
required. Therefore,an advance in the 
requirements for beginning teachers 
will not result in a shortage of teach- 
ers; will not inconvenience the public 
by making it more difficult to secure 
teaching service ; will greatly improve 
the quality of service rendered; will 
tend to dignify the profession of 
teaching by eliminating the unpre- 
pared. 

County and city superintendents 
and all other persons engaged in pub- 
lie education should endeavor to do 
just what the practitioners of the 
other professions did. Everyone of 
us should use our influence in secur- 
ing a much higher minimum prepara- 
tion for beginning teachers. -This is 
an unselfish service which teachers 
owe to the public. The public is not 


in a position to judge the value of 
training nearly so accurately as are 
the teachers. The public rely largely 
upon the judgment of teachers as to 


what constitutes a reasonable mini- 
mum standard of preparation. There 
is no way of getting around the fact 
that the teachers of Illinois may read- 
ily seeure the minimum standard of 
preparation for beginning teaching 
which they may agree upon and vig- 
orously contend for. 

We have many good teachers in our 
publie schools who have less formal 
college training than is desired, but 
who have learned how to teach well. 
Everyone of those teachers should b- 
saved to the profession. Indeed this 
artiele is in no sense an argument for 
displacing any teacher now engaged, 
or now certificated. Probably there 
are some who deserve to be replaced, 
but there are so many more who are 
worthy and it is difficult to have a 
statute that will in every case in- 
elude the worthy and exclude the un- 
worthy. No bill has at any time been 
presented to the legislature, with the 
approval of school officials, that 
sought to deprive any teacher of her 
license to teach. No such bill will be 
offered Any proposed legislation on 
this subject must provide that the in- 
creased preparation shall be required 
only of those who are to enter the pro- 
fession in the future. Our argument 
is simply to cease issuing teachers’ 
certificates except to those who have 
made a reasonable preparation. 

Every teacher in the public schools 
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of Illinois who neglects to exert his 
full influence in favor of the statute 
requiring thorough training neglects 
an important duty which he owes to 
the public. His friends rely upon his 
judgment. They will advocat# the 
measure he advocates. They will op- 
pose the measure he opposes. If every 
one of the 46,000 public school 


+ 


teachers in Illinois will begin now to 
agitate the necessity for a thoroughly 
trained teacher in every teaching posi- 
tion, it will be an easy matter to se- 
eure the enactment of such a statute 
by the Fifty-sixth General Assembly, 
which convenes in 1929.—A. L. Whit- 
tenberg, Secretary, Illinois State Ex- 
amining Board. 


Southeastern Meets at Lawrenceville 


Interesting Addresses Feature October 6 and 7 Sessions. 
To Draft New Constitution 


HE Southeastern Division 
held its meeting at Law- 
renceville on October 6 and 
7, with the usual enrollment 

and attendance. 

The program of the first session on 
Thursday afternoon consisted of 
musie rendered by Misses Fye, Stout 
and Atkins of the Bridgport Town- 
ship High School; an address by 
President O. B. Mount on ‘‘ Character 
and Education;’’ and an address by 
Mr. O. J. Dorling, who substituted 
for Dr. Frank Fritts of the Indian 
Refining Company, who could not be 
present. The main points of Mr. Dor- 
ling’s address were: Height of at- 
tainment in business depends upon 
the breadth of education; character, 
high standards of ethics and conduct, 
enthusiasm, hard work, good judg- 
ment, and a balanced mentality are 
essential to a successful business 
eareer; the kind of teaching is more 
important than the subjects taught; 
and teachers should be stimulating 
and inspirational, since the spirit of 
the learner is as important as the 
things learned. 

At the evening session on Thurs- 
day, music was furnished by the Law- 
renceville Township High School, and 
two addresses were delivered, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘What Is the Difference Be- 
tween a Schoolmarm and a Teach- 
er?’’ by Florence Hale, and ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lineoln,’’ by State Superintend- 
ent Francis G. Blair. 

Friday forenoon was devoted to 
section meetings, all of which had 
good programs. On Friday after- 
noon, Mr. Ralph Parlette gave his lec- 
ture, ‘‘The University of Hard 
Knocks.’’ Then the business session 
was held, at which the following of- 
ficers were elected for the year 1928: 

President, O. C. Anderson, Clay City; 
Vice President, J. T. Timberlake, Mt. 
Carmel; Treasurer, Harry C. Puntney, 
Carmi; Secretary, H. L. Hamilton, Bridg- 
port. 

Executive Committee: E. H. Hostettler, 
chairman, Olney; J. T. Timberlake, Mt. 
Carmel; 8. O. Dale, Fairfield. 

State Committees—Appropriations: L. 
P. Brock, Louisville; Legislation: E. O. 
May, Robinson; Resolutions: S. O. Dale, 
Fairfield. 


It was decided to have the next 
meeting of the division at Fairfield on 
October 11 and 12, 1928. 

The delegates and alternates for 
the state meeting to be held in 
Springfield in December are: 

The first person named is the delegate, 
the second is the alternate, and the third 
item is the county. 

T. L. Cook, G. H. Kimpling, Richland: 
P. A. Stierwalt, Archie Sanders, Wayne; 
Maud Chalfant, E. W. Skiles, White; 
M. N. Todd, C. E. Crawford, Lawrence: 
Benjamin Habberton, Paul Diesher, 
Wabash; E. O. May, John Nuttall, Craw- 
ford; E. M. Jasper, H. D. McCain, Craw- 
ford; A. W. Funkhouser, Logan Huff- 
man, Clay; V. W. Swinson, Ellis Reed, 
Edwards. 

The following were appointed as a 
committee to draft a constitution for 
the division: M. N. Todd, Lawrence- 
ville; Roe M. Wright, Palestine; and 
W. H. Seiferman, Albion—H. L. 
Hamilton, Secretary. 





Bonded Debt Is $51,306,950 


Bonded indebtedness of the public 
schools of Illinois totaled $51,306,950 on 
June 30 this year, and in the year ending 
on that date, $5,050,119 in school bonds 
were sold in Illinois, and $3,485,127 school 
bonds were paid. These figures, with de- 
tailed figures from each county, were 
compiled by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Cook county’s bonded indebtedness for 
schools was $11,245,575, including $1,364,- 
600 added within the year, and not 
counting the $477,875 paid off within the 
year. 

Nine other counties had bonded indebt- 
edness for schools of more than a million 
dollars. Three counties which had no 
bonded indebtedness were Franklin, Gall- 
atin and McHenry. 





New Report Cards Issued 


New report cards, the first of the kind 
to be used in the northwestern part of 
the state, were put into use in the Aledo 
city schools recently. These cards are 
of the modern type and, unlike the old 
cards, do not call for a marking in deport- 
ment, but stress scholarship, citizenship 
and effort. The new cards bear out the 
theory that it does not make a bad child 
good to tell him he is bad in the way of 
2 low deportment grade. 
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A Weak Spot in Tax Administration 


The State Tax Commission Is Criticized 
by Farmers and Business Men 


RITICISM of other public 
servants by teachers may 
be considered by some people 
as an impropriety. But 

teachers know that the tax laws of 
Illinois are very poorly administer- 
ed, and they know that some 
publie official or group of officials 
is to blame. With a depleted school 
fund in the wealthy city of Chi- 
cago and with a threatened reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries, one group 
of teachers in that city has had to 
carry a mandamus suit to the Su- 
preme Court to force the legal assess- 
ment of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of capital stock of Chicago cor- 
porations; and another group is 
spending thousands of dollars and 
unlimited energy to bring about a 
fair and legal assessment of Chicago 
real estate. Our tax system seems to 
have broken down for want of law 
enforcement and proper administra- 
tion, and the Chicago teachers are 
merely fighting for self-preservation 
by law enforcement. 

We are glad to observe recently 
that other organizations have joined 
the campaign for tax-law enforce- 
ment, and that they are pointing out 
where the weakness exists. Surely 
we cannot be accused of lese majesty 
if we merely quote what representa- 
tives of these other organizations are 
saying. 

Opinion of Business Men 


The Illinois Journal of Commerce 
is the organ of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. In the Oc- 
tober number of that journal, there 
is quoted and evidently commended a 
report recently issued by the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board and 
entitled ‘‘The Fiseal Problem of IIli- 
nois.’’ A part of the quotation is as 
follows: 

It is not necessary, at the present time, 
to enlarge the powers of the State Tax 
Commission; but it should exercise those 
it already possesses. It has extensive 
powers of supervision and control over 
the entire assessment process; it does not 
exercise them. It has the power and the 
duty to study the tax laws of other states 
and counties and to report to the Illinois 
Legislature on methods of improving the 
Illinois law; it has never done so. Even 
its equalization powers have slipped 
away. Since 1922 it has been going 
through the motions of equalizing assess- 
ments between counties and between 
classes of property, but these equalized 
values have not been reported back to 
the local officers, and so the levy is made 
on the assessment as it passes’ the county 
boards. 


Farmers’ Representative Speaks 


The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion Record is the organ of the as- 
sociation named in its title. The Sep- 
tember number contains an editorial 
by Mr. John C. Watson, who is Tax 
Director for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. A part of his editorial 
reads as follows: 

The State Constitution and the revenue 
statutes of Illinois clearly prescribe uni- 
form valuations of all taxable property 
for purposes of taxation. The courts al- 
ways so interpret the statutes. 

In September or October, though some- 
times later, each board of review closes 
its work for the year, and the members 
take oath that “the books, in number 
to which this affidavit is attached, con- 
tain a full and complete list of all the real 
and personal property in said county 
subject to taxation for the year, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain the 
same, and that the assessed value set 
down in the proper column opposite the 
several kinds and descriptions of prop- 
erty, is, in our opinion, a just and equal 
assessment of such property for purposes 
of taxation according to law.” 

Following adjournment of the county 
board of review, the county clerk certi- 
fies to the Illinois Tax Commission the 
total assessment of each of the three 
kinds of property locally assessed. It is 
the duty of the Tax Commission to equal- 
ize valuations of each class of property 
among the counties of the state. 

In spite of laws providing for uniform 
valuations and for an elaborate system of 
review of assessments by different pub- 
lic officials, assessments in almost every 
county of the state have gross and in- 
defensible inequalities in valuations 
which could easily be removed. 7." 

The principal reasons for the virtual 
failure of equalization of valuations are 
three in number. First, is ignorance of 
the facts. Second, is timidity of public 
officials. Third, is politics. Sometimes 
two or even all of these reasons operate 
at the same time. 

County treasurers usually do not know 
the facts about the assessments or what 
should be done to correct inequalities. 
They can give no proper instructions to 
assessors. The standards of assessors 
vary widely, since each one knows little 
or nothing about how other assessors 
value property. Boards of Review like- 
wise do not know what is required for 
uniform assessments of different classes 
of property. Their equalization, so far 
as they do anything, is too often equali- 
zation of a comparatively small number 
of properties, or equalization of classes 
by guesswork only. Even the Illinois 
Tax Commission can only guess at the 
facts about assessments of different 
classes of property. 

In many counties the Supervisors of 
Assessments and Boards of Review have 
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some knowledge of the inequalities in 
assessments of different classes of prop- 
erty, but are too timid to correct them. 
It is easier for such boards to permit in- 
equalities to continue than it is to per- 
form their proper duties. 

The experience of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in the last few years 
proves conclusively that politics often in- 
terferes or attempts to interfere with 
proper equalization of valuations. Ap- 
pointments on the Board of Review by 
county judges are often made for politi- 
cal reasons. The refusal of boards of 
review to remove admitted inequalities in 
many cases is clearly due to the political 
ambition of one or more members of the 
boards. It will be recalled that last 
year, after the Tax Commission had or- 
dered reassessment of real estate in four 
counties, powerful political interests in 
every one of the four counties did their 
utmost to prevent the orders for reassess- 
ment from being carried into effect. The 
Tax Commission itself was bombarded on 
political grounds to such an extent that 
it was slow and hesitant in carrying out 
its own order. 

Ignorance of facts about assessments, 
timidity in correcting inequalities, and 
refusal for political reasons, do not mix 
well with proper tax equalization. 

These are plain words by represen- 
tatives of two powerful organizations 
concerning several tax officials, and 
particularly concerning the State 
Tax Commission. Let us observe 
closely to see whether these officials, 
thus criticized, will improve in the 
performance of their duties, particu- 
larly in the Chicago case—R. C. 
Moore. 





Teachers’ Pension Conference 


The National Council of Teachers’ 
Retirement Systems will hold its 
Fifth Annual Meeting in Hotel Belle- 
vue, Boston, on February 28 and 29, 
1928. 

It is the hope of the Council that 
each state-wide and local teachers’ 
pension fund system in the country 
will be represented by at least its sec- 
retary or a member of the Board at 
the coming meeting. The conferences 
are held each year at the same time as 
the meeting of the National Eduea- 
tion Association for the purpose of 
familiarizing representatives of 
teachers’ retirement funds with va- 
rious pension funds of the country 
and to study teachers’ pension prob- 
lems and administration. Teachers’ 
retirement systems are now consider- 
ed a most important feature in any 
well organized and up to date school 
system, and it is thought that an in- 
terchanging of ideas should prove 
most profitable to those who attend. 

For further information, write to 
Jennie Roch, Assistant Secretary, 
Municipal Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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Legislative Committee Recommendations 


Program of Legislation to be Submitted for Adoption 
by the State Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 


E, the teachers of Illinois, 

realize that the Legisla- 

tive Department of our 

State government has 
supreme authority in the control 
and administration of the public 
schools. However, we believe that 
our intimate. connection with the 
schools and our direct contact with 
school problems qualify us to make 
recommendations for the solution of 
those problems. Therefore, we, the 
organized teachers of Illinois, re- 
spectfully submit to the 56th Gener- 
al Assembly the following recommen- 
dations in order to assist the General 
Assembly to ‘‘ provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools where- 
by all children of this State may re- 
ceive a good common school educa- 
tion.”’ 

1. We stand firmly for an approx- 
imate equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for the children of [Illinois 
upon a reasonably high level. As 
means to this end, we recommend the 
following : 

(a) That the State as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all local dis- 
tricts by setting reasonably high mini- 
mum standards, by requiring all districts 
to meet those standards, and by aiding lo 
cal districts financially so they may be 
able to meet the required standards. 

(b) That the legislature increase the 
appropriation to the state school fund un- 
til that fund shall equal at least 25 per 
cent of the total expense of the common 
schools, that this fund be apportioned to 
the schools primarily for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunity, and 
that no important change be made in the 
plan of apportionment enacted into law 
by the 55th General Assembly until that 
plan is given a fair trial. 

(c) That the legislature provide for 
the establishment of larger territorial 
units for school taxation and administra- 
tion. We recommend that a study of the 
larger school unit be continued by a com- 
mittee of our State Association, and that, 
since some other states have achieved the 
larger unit through consolidation of 
small districts, our committee make a 
study of the plans that have proved suc- 
cessful in consolidating small elemen- 
tary districts in those states. 

(d) That the General Assembly ap- 
point a special committee of its own 
members to work with the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and our com- 
mittee in the study of the problem of at- 
taining larger units for school taxation 
and administration. 

2. As means to reach a slightly 
higher level of school standards in 
Illinois, we recommend the following : 

(a) A minimum school term of at 


least eight months for all school dis- 
tricts. 

(b) Moderate and progressive  in- 
creases in the educational and training 
requirements for beginning teachers in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
our Committee on Teacher Training and 
the State Examining Board. 

(c) A codification of our school at- 
tendance laws so they will be clear and 
definite and will make no exemption on 
account of graduation from the eighth 
grade. 

(d) Special schools or more state aid 
for classes of those children who are un- 
able to receive full benefits from the 
regularly organized schools because of 
mental or physical handicaps. 

3. As means of promoting educa- 
tional progress and of demonstrating 
the principles of thrift and good busi- 
ness in public school finance, we rec- 
ommend legislation that will bring 
about— 

(a) The payment of a_ reasonable 
rate of interest on school funds by banks 
and other depositories having such funds 
on deposit. 

(b) Such a reduction in the com- 
mission of county collectors, or such 
other provision, as will prevent the pay- 
ment of funds levied for school purposes 
over into the county general fund. 

(c) Abolishing the offices of township 
trustees and township treasurer, and 
transferring their powers and duties to 
the county superintendent of schools and 
the county treasurer. 

(d) The payment of the full cost of 
tuition of pupils attending high school 
from non-high school districts. 

(e) Permission to township and com- 
munity high school districts to establish 
and maintain classes in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

(f) Liberal financial support for the 
state teacher-training institutions. 

(g) Placing the State Teachers’ Col- 
leges and Normal Universities on the 
same basis of administrative freedom as 
is now enjoyed by the University of Illi- 
nois. 

(h) Adequate assistance for county 
superintendents of schools. 


4. Realizing that our public school 
system is dependent upon the en- 
forcement and administration of our 
revenue laws, and believing that the 
present tax laws are neither fully en- 
forced nor carefully administered, we 
recommend that the General Assem- 
bly provide a system of tax laws for 
Illinois that is equitable, enforceable 
and productive. We believe that the 
enactment of such a system of tax 
laws may be expedited by amending 
Article IX of the State Constitution 
so as to remove some of the limita- 
tions on revenue legislation; there- 
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fore, we stand ready at all times to 
assist in the adoption and ratification 
of such amendment. 

But whether our revenue laws re- 
main as they are, or are revised under 
the present Constitution, or are re- 
vised under a new constitutional pro- 
vision, we recommend the following : 

(a) A strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of assessment and taxation laws 
and, if necessary, the enactment of laws 
providing more stringent penalties for 
evading such assessments and escaping 
such taxes as are provided by law. 

(b) An equalization of assessment of 
all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other prop- 
er authority so that the assessment of 
property will be in accordance with the 
original purpose and intention of the 
law. 

(c) A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to Illinois 
revenues proportionally commensurate 
with those received from similar sources 
in other important industrial states; but 
if an income tax is levied, incomes result- 
ing from personal service or industrial 
enterprises should be taxed at a lower 
rate than those resulting from private ap- 
propriation of socially created values. 

(d) Definite provision for a more lib- 
eral support of our public schools by ap- 
portioning to them a portion of our in- 
creasing state revenues realized from 
sources other than property taxes and in 
addition to those taxes. 

_5. We recommend the preserva- 
tion of the good and helpful school 
laws now in force and shall endeavor 
to defend them from harmful amend- 
ment. 

The Committee on Legislation of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in Springfield on Saturday, 
November 12, formulated the above 
program of legislation, and agreed to 
submit it for adoption at the annual 
meeting of the Association on Decem- 
ber 27 to 29, 1927.—Robert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


The Spirit of Peoria Aliens 

One of the night-school teachers in 
Peoria told the story of Annie Keller 
in a very brief and simple way to a 
class of ‘‘foreigners.’’ The next 
night, without further solicitation, 
the members of the class handed their 
teacher a liberal contribution to the 
Annie Keller memorial fund. We 
like to tell this because it demon- 
strates the fact that all of us, even 
the aliens whom we sometimes scorn, 
respond to an appeal for honor to 
service and _ self-sacrifice, which 
means that these virtues lie deep in 
the character of these future citizens. 





More than 500 of the 11,000 students 
registered at the University of Illinois 
this year are paying their own way 
through the educational institution. 








Chicago Division Holds Business Session 


Division Devotes Considerable Time to Legislative Program to be 
Recommended to 56th General Assembly 


HE Chicago Division of the 

I. S. T. A. held a business 

session in Fullerton Hall, 

Art Institute, on Saturday 
forenoon, October 26. Considerable 
time was devoted to the discussion 
of a legislative program to be recom- 
mended to the 56th General Assem- 
bly, and the following program was 
the result: 

This division, the other state divisions, 
the secretary and the entire membership 
should work together, energetically and 
harmoniously to bring about the follow- 
ing ends: 

1. A system of tax laws for Illinois 
that is equitable, productive and enforce- 
able. We believe the enactment and rigid 
enforcement of such a system of laws 
may be expedited by amending Article IX 
of the State Constitution so as to re- 
move some of the limitations on revenue 
legislation; therefore, we stand ready at 
all times to assist in the adoption and 
ratification of such amendment. 

2. But whether our revenue laws are 
framed under the present constitution 
or under an amended constitution, we 
recommend the following: 

(a) A strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of assessment and taxation laws 
and, if necessary, the enactment of laws 
providing more stringent penalties for 
evading such assessments and escaping 
such taxes as are provided by law. 

(b) An equalization of assessment of 
all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other prop- 
er authority so that the assessment of 
property will be in accordance with the 
original purpose and intention of the law. 

(c) A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to Illinois 
revenues proportionately commensurate 
with those received from similar sources 
in other important industrial states; but 
if an income tax is levied, only incomes 
resulting from private appropriation of 
socially created values should be taxed. 

(d) Definite provision for a more lib 
eral support of our public schools by ap- 
portioning to them a percentage of our 
increasing state revenues realized from 
sources other than property taxes and in 
addition to those taxes. 

3. An approximate equalization of 
educational opportunity for the children 
of Illinois. As a means to this end, we 
recommend the following: 

(a) That the State as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all districts 
and for “all children in this State” by 
setting reasonably high minimum stand- 
ards, by requiring all districts to meet 
those standards, and by aiding local dis- 
tricts financially so they may be able to 
meet the required standards. 

(b) Larger territorial units for school 


taxation and administration. We recom- 
mend that the study of the problem of the 
larger unit be continued by a committee 
of our association. 

(c) An increase in the appropriation 
to the state school fund until it shall 
equal at least 25 per cent of the total 
expense of the common schools in IIli- 
nois. We recommend that the state 
school fund be apportioned to the schools 
primarily for the purpose of equalization 
of educational opportunity. We recom- 
mend also that the study of the relation 
of the State to school finance be con- 
tinued by a committee of this association. 

{d) Special schools or more state aid 
for classes of those children who are un- 
able to receive full benefits from the 
regularly organized schools because of 
mental or physical handicaps. 

(e) A minimum school term of eight 
months. 

4. Improvement in the ability, ef- 
ficiency and permanence of the teaching 
force. As means to this end we recom- 
mend the following: 

(a) Moderate and progressive in- 
creases in the educational and training 
requirements for beginning teachers in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
our Committee on Teacher Training and 
the State Examining Board. 

(b) More liberal financial support for 
the state teacher-training institutions. 

(c) Placing the State Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Universities on the 
same basis of administrative freedom as 
is now enjoyed by the University of Il. 

(d) A more secure tenure for Teach- 
ers, Principals and Superintendents. 

5. Other improvements in our school 
system, as follows: 

(a) Codifying and strengthening our 
school attendance laws so they will be 
clear and definite and will make no ex- 
emption on account of graduation from 
the eighth grade. 

6. The preservation of the good and 
helpful school laws now in force and their 
safety from harmful amendment. 

7. We reaffirm our indorsement of the 
Federal Education Bill. 

The officers elected for the year 
1928 are: 

President, R. R. Smith, 5719 Francisco 
Ave.; Vice President, Frances E. Harden, 
1543 Sherwin Ave.; Secretary, Emma M. 
McCredie, 124 W. Marquette Rd.; Treas- 
urer, Susan Scully, 7159 University Ave. 

Executive Committee—Mary E. Two- 
hig, 970 Edgecomb Place; Anise Slattery, 
6427 Glenwood Ave.; Elzy Downey, 
Chairman, 5360 Washington Blvd. 

State Committees—Appropriations, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave.; 
Legislation: Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Ave.; Resolutions: James A. 
Meade, Western Springs, III. 

The delegates and alternates were 
chosen according to the plan ap- 
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proved by the Board of Directors at 
its meeting on October 21, 1925. This 
plan insures an equitable distribu- 
tion of delegates among the various 
teaching groups, and specifies that 
the delegates and alternates be chosen 
in the following order : 

1. Officers of the division. 

2. Officers elect of the division. 

3. Members of the committees. 

4. Representatives of special depart- 
ments. 

5. Representatives employed by teach- 
ers’ organizations, but who are not active- 
ly engaged in teaching. 

6. Chairman of Senatorial Districts. 

7. Legislative chairmen of schools 
having 100 per cent paid-up membership 
in the order in which such lists are re- 
ceived by the treasurer. 

The list of alternates is filled with rep- 
resentatives of the 100 per cent schools 
not included in the delegate list, other 
high membership schools, special depart- 
ments and teacher organizations. 

Our delegates for the meeting at 
Springfield next December are the 
president and three members of state 
committees named above, and the fol- 
lowing : 

Jaroslav J. Zmrhal, District Superin- 
tendent; Lucy S. Silke, Art Department; 
Agnes Benson, Music Department; Fran- 
ces Swain, Household Arts Department: 
Daniel P. McMillan, Child Study Depart- 
ment; Edward C. Delaporte, Physical Ed- 
ucation Department; E. L. Keezel, Chi- 
cago Principals’ Club; Margaret A. Haley, 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation; Anne 
Lord, Chicago H. S. Teachers’ Council; 
Bertha S. Armbruster, Tilton School; 
Mary M. Abbe, Marshall School; Cather- 
ine L. Baird, Norwood Park School; F. 
Blanche Preble, Van Vlissingen School; 
Anna I. Harden, Swift School; Mima Mac- 
Arthur, Parker High School; George 
Sype, Jackson School; E. B. Collette, 
Lake View High School; Nellie C. Calla- 
han, Talcott School; Frances E. Harden, 
Peirce School; Susan Scully, Scanlan 
School; Ruth H. Larson, Chicago Norma! 
College; Mary B. Livingston, Mann 
School; Elzy F. Downey, Crane Junior 
College; Anise Slattery, Wells School; 
Emma M. McCredie, Parker Senior High 
School; Mary Twohig, Scammon School: 
Dorothy Davis, Ryerson School; Irwin A. 
Wilson, Delano School; Annas Higgins. 
Park Manor School; Frederick W. Plapp. 
Schurz High School; Isabel Richman. 
Emeritus; Virginia Morrison, Lewis- 
Champlin School; Belle B. Kelley, Swift 
School; Stella Kasnausky, Student, Nor- 
mal College; Margaret Powell, Cleveland 
School; Florence B. Oliver, Herzl School: 
Elizabeth Winship, Raymond Branch 
School; Elinore B. MacCarthy, Tilden 
High School; May O. Kinsey, Burke 
School; Catherine M. Phelan, Audobon 
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School; Althea Whitlock, Morgan Park 
Elementary; Thos. J. Wilson, Englewood 
High School; F. J. Zipf, Fenger High 
School; Jessie Snyder, Walsh School; Ed- 
win C. Hansen, Marshall High School; 
Helen Toole, May School; Magnhild  T. 
Gronquist, Drumond School; Eleanor L. 
Nowlan, Adams School; Emily M. Kranz, 
Portage Park School; Vivian W. Porter, 
Lano School; Isabel” McKinney, Haugan 
School; Eva Doerr, Schneider School; 
Arthur L. Penhallow, Hyde Park High 
School; Mary F. Schladweiler, Winchell 
Continuation School; Elva M. Smith, De- 
lano School; Isabel McKinney, Haugen 
School; Eva Doerr, Schnieder School; 
Nora McCoart, Newberry School; Clara 
Putzki, Pasteur School; Rowena Camp- 
bell, Arnold School; Anna Brassovanyi, 
Lewis School; Florence Griffiths, Long- 
fellow School; Clara C. Darnell, Corkery 
School; Josephine MHjerstedt, Darwin 
School; Marion D. Schneberger. O’Keefe 
School; Florence B. Green, Garfield 
School; Margaret M. Hannan, Chalmers 
School; Gertrude Korf, King School; 
Mary E. Weldon, Komensky School; Den- 
nis J. O’Leary, Mason School; Alice A. 
Freund, Reilly School. 

Alternates: Anne M. Andrus, Parker 
Practice School; Mildred I. Peterson, 
Prescott School; Rose E. Millard, Gary 
School; Katherine M. Craine, Schley 
School; Catherine Clinton, Mann School; 
Catherine O’Rourke, Oakland School: 
Esther Smith, Vanderpoel School; Lillian 
Dougherty, Talcott School; Lavinia Rit- 
ter, Morris School; Nellie Ryan, Hoyne 
Continuation School; Ellen J. Kinsella, 
Byford School; Alice F. Kyselka, Lincoln 
School; Bernice Law, Yale Branch; 
Emma M. Hinderer, McCormick School; 
Hazel A. Hannemann, Hale School; Nata- 
lie H. Skora, Knickerbocker School; Belle 
H. MacDonald, Nash School; Kate E. 
Dover, Scott School; Helen R. Meers, 
Moos School; Albertine Raven, War- 
ren School, Emma Stephens, Cooper 
School; Josephine Walsh, Healy School: 
Ella R. Stangeland, Avondale School; 
Anna F. Thulis, Hamline School; Loretta 
McGurk, Sabin Junior High School; Em 
ily Tenold, Hawthorne School; Jennie E. 
Slack, J. A. Sexton School; Elizabeth 
Hannon, Carpenter School; Etta Clinton, 
Libby School; Bessie L. Monahan, Holmes 
School; M. Reita Merrill, Agassiz School; 
Helen M. Rathbun, Sherwood School; F. 
C MeLaughlin, Cleveland School; Muriel 
Ferguson, Marsh School; Ella Carr, Ava- 
lon Park School; Mary Mangan, Went- 
worth School; Chas. A. Unnewehr, Wash- 
burne Continuation; Helen Epstein, Mar- 
shall Elementary School; Helen M. Gar- 
vey, Clarke School; Anna Rockford, J. N. 
Thorpe School; Mary Robson, Park 
Manor School; Mathilde Anderson, May- 
fair School; Mary A. Rafferty, Burr 
School; Elizabeth I. Johnson, Locke 
School; L. Belle Gilligan, Tilton School; 
William J. Page, McKinley High School: 
Dorothea H. Andreson, Harper Junior 
High School; Barbara Manson, West 
Pullman School; Mary P. Avery, Lind- 
blom High School; Florence Olmstead, 
Sutherland School; May I. McDonald, 
Davis School; Laura Moynihan, Hay 
School. 
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“Old Ironsides” 130 Years Old 


The U. 8S. S. frigate “Constitution,” 
better known to the American public as 
“Old Ironsides” observed the one hun- 
dred and thirtieth anniversary of her 
launching at Hartt’s shipyards, Boston, 
on October 21. This vessel has without 
question won for herself and for the 
American people a reputation as a fighter 
which will never be equalled. She has 
been engaged in forty-two battles, in 
many of which the odds were against her 
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and has either defeated the enemy or has 
been able to get away. Her flag has never 
been lowered in token of surrender. 

The navy department has been author- 
ized by congress to restore “Old Iron- 
sides” and the work of restoration is now 
going on at the Boston navy yard. This 
work, which will cost about $500,000, will 
be paid for by the American people 
through the sale of reproductions of Gor- 
don Grant's famous picture of “Old Iron- 
sides,” the original of which hangs in 
the White House. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the period from October 16, 1926, to October 15, 1927. 


CASH BALANCE—October 16, 1926: 
Continental and Commercial Banks, Chicago— 


Savings Account . 
Checking Account .... 


RECEIPTS— 
Membership dues—1926 
Membership dues—1927 
Mortgage Bond Coupons 
Liberty Loan Coupon ........ 
Savings Account Interest credited . 


Refund from teachers who went to Springfield but were 


not delegates ........... 


DISBURSEMENTS— 


50%—1926 dues received since October, 1926 
50%—1927 dues received before October 5, 1927 


Legislative expenses . 


Expenses of Delegates to Springfield, 


Meeting 
Meeting, October 30, 1926 
Meeting, December 4, 1926 
Meeting, February 19, 1927 
Membership campaign 
N. E. A. Delegates - 
N. E. A. Affiliation 


Expenses of Chicago representative at N. E. A. meeting 


in Dallas 
President’s Expenses —................ ; 
Secretary’s salary and expenses 
Treasurer’s salary and expenses 
Luncheon to new officers 


$ 5,026.97 
3,901.94 $ 8,928.91 





$ 2,634.00 
14,192.00 
195.00 
21.25 
136.69 


-.... 126.50 $17,305.44 





$26,234.35 


$ 1,348.00 
7,076.00 
; 3,503.38 
Annual State 
2,317.13 
30.00 
531.04 
486.01 
529.95 
3,034.30 
5.00 





137.15 
10.00 
58.00 

104.90 
26.00 


Helping Normal graduates to find positions - 16.15 


Safekeeping service 
Dues paid twice through error 
Stationery 


4.00 
8.00 
65.44 


Flowers and tips at dinner for N. E. A. Delegates 10.75 


Exchange on out of town checks 


CASH BALANCE—October 12, 1927 


1.60 $19,302.80 





$ 6,931.55 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At close of business, October 11, 1927 


CcASH— 


Continental and Commercial Banks, veneinnelll 


Checking account ........... 
Savings account 


SECURITIES— 
Mortgage Bond 
Liberty Loan Bond . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Respectfully submitted, 


We have examined the report of the Treasurer of the Chicago Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association for the period October 16, 1926, to 
October 11, 1927, and find it in accord with the books and records of the 


Treasurer. 


Report of meeting submitted respectfully by Ruth H. Larson, Secretary. 


Auditing Committee, 


1,767.89 
5,163.66 $ 6,931.55 


$ 3,000.00 
500.00 $ 3,500.00 





$10,431. 55 
SUSAN SCULLY, Treasurer. 


George Sype, Chairman 
E. B. Collette 
Nellie C. Callahan 
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Northwestern Teachers Meet at Freeport 


President Glenn Frank of Wisconsin and Other Notables 
Appear on Program. Officers Elected 


HE annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Division of 
the I. S. T. A. was held at 
Freeport on Friday, Oc- 

tober 21. The enrol!ment was 2,128, 
which is about the same as for last 
year. 

The principal addresses were as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Tomorrow’s Education,’’ by 
Professor R. G. Reynolds, Columbia 
University; ‘‘Educational Interpre- 
ters,’’ by Professor Reynolds; ‘‘ Pro- 
fessional Ethies,’’ by President H. M. 
Crooks, of Alma College, Michigan ; 
‘Education From An Outside View- 
point,’’ Hon. W. L. Harding, ex-gov- 
ernor of Iowa; ‘‘Education and the 
Disease of Institutionalism,’’ Dr. 
Glenn Frank, President University of 
Wisconsin; and an address to the 
Parent-Teacher Section by Mrs. 
Myrtle Heer, formerly county super- 
intendent of schools, Jo Daviess 
county. The music was furnished by 
Mrs. Iva Wheat, Mrs. Edith Burrell 
and the Freeport High School Band. 

The resolutions adopted at the busi- 
ness session are as follows: 


BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we express our appreciation to the 
Freeport Board of Education for grant- 
ing the use of their excellent new hich 
school plant for all meetings, and to the 
city in general including the daily paper, 
for the cordial hospitality extended the 
Association; 

That we express our appreciation to the 
officers and committees responsible for 
bringing to us speakers of such high 
calibre as President Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent H. M. Crooks, Professor R. G. Rey- 
nolds and Hon. W. L. Harding, also that 
we express our appreciation to the Free- 
port High School band, Mrs. Iva Wheat 
and Mrs. Edith Burrell for the excelJent 
musical selections rendered before the 
Association; 

That the Compulsory Attendance Law 
of Illinois be amended so that graduation 
from the eighth grade shall not release a 
child from attendance at school; 

That in view of the alarming preva- 
lence of crime of all kinds the schools of 
Illinois place more emphasis upon the 
inculcating of the principles of good citi- 
zenship in the minds of the youth, since 
the only hope for tomorrow is the im- 
pressionable boy or girl of today; 

That we endorse the Federal Educa- 
tion Bill now before Congress and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the lo- 
cal members of Congress requesting that 
they lend their support to the Education 
Bill; 

That a higher standard for the certifi- 
cation of teachers be attempted and that 
the acceptance of institutional credits in 
lieu of examinations be encouraged; 

That since an excessive amount of 


money is piling up in the Treasury of 
the Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. 
A., a committee of five be appointed to 
make a study of the disposition of the 
surplus of funds and report on same next 
year; 

That the Northwestern Division of the 
I. S. T. A. commend the Northern As- 
sociation of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals for their valuable research work 
and that we appropriate to them $250 
(two hundred fifty dollars) for aid in 
their program the coming year. 

That the legislative committee of the 
I. S. T. A. make a study of the adapta- 
bility of the present county institute law 
to modern conditions; 

That we endorse the I. S. T. A. program 
for improvement in our state system of 
taxation; 

That we stronely condemn political in- 
terference with the teaching of American 
history and the selection of American 
history textbooks in any of the public 
schools of Illinois; 

That we urge every individual teacher 
in Illinois to affiliate with the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association; 

That we stand firmly for an approxi- 
mate equality of educational opportunity 
for the children of Illinois upon a reason- 
ably high level. As a means to this end, 
we recommend the following: 

(a) That the State as an educational 
unit assume its Constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all local dis- 
tricts by setting reasonably high mini- 
mum standards, and by aiding local dis- 
tricts financially so they may be able to 
meet the required standards; 

(b) Increases in the appropriation by 
the State to the state school fund until 
that fund shall equal at least 25 per 
cent of the total expenses of the com- 
mon schools, and that this fund be ap- 
portioned to the schools primarily for the 
purpose of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity; 

(c) Larger territorial units for school 
taxation and administration. We recom- 
mend that the study of the larger school 
unit be continued by a committee of our 
State Association. Since some other 
states have achieved the larger unit 
through consolidation of small districts, 
we commend to our committee a study of 
the plan adopted; 

(d) A minimum school term of eight 
months. 

The officers elected for next year 
are as follows: 

President, F. A. Jensen, Rockford; Vice 
President, C. H. LeVitt, DeKalb; Secre- 
tary, Ida Voight, Freeport; Treasurer, 
Benjamin Hanna, Rockford. 

Executive Committee: P. F. Grove, 
chairman, Mt. Carroll; H. B. Price, (one 
year), Morrison; Myrtle Heer (one year), 
Galena; I. B. Potter (two years), Dixon; 
Roberta Amrine (two years), Sycamore; 
Olive Stoffregen (three years), Oregon; 
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M. R. Stephan (three years), Stockton. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. 
H. Guhl, Rochelle; Legislation: R. E. 
Garrett, Belvidere; Resolutions: M. L. 
Whittaker, DeKalb. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at Rockford on Fri- 
day, October 26, 1928. 

The delegates and alternates ap- 
pointed to represent the division at 
the state meeting in December, 1927, 
are as follows: 

Delegates—G. C. Sturtzmans, Hanover; 
O. E. Taylor, Galena; Homer Hall, Belvi- 
dere; S. F. Parson, DeKalb; O. E. Peter- 
son, DeKalb; Anza Lawton, Dixon; Edna 
Pine, Dixon; A. M. Guhl, Rochelle; Ira 
Miller, Monroe Center; Olive Stoffregen, 
Oregon; Leonard I. Wierson, Lanark; 
E. Scott Youmans, Lena; Edna Moses, 
Cedarvilie; Alberta Gale, Globe Avenue, 
Freeport; Alta Kruse, 604 W. Avin St., 
Freeport; G. L. Batesole, 511 Paris Ave- 
nue, Rockford; Susan Worster, 1132 
Greenwood Avenue, Rockford; Louise 
Lindstedt, 309 Knowlton St., Rockford; 
Margaret Greenlee, Co. Superintendent’s 
office, Rockford; Emma Michael, 141 
Longwood St., Rockford; Isabel Phinney, 
Blake School, Rockford. 

Alternates—D. H. Wilson, Apple 
Grove; R. A. Wallace, Elizabeth; R. E. 
Garrett, Belvidere; J. B. Stout, Shab- 
bona; L. G. Haskins, Sandwich; William 
De Wees, Amboy; Wilbur Mong, Frank- 
lin Grove; H. R. Lissack, Rochelle; Mary 
Clark, Monroe Center; Mary Gantz, Ore- 
gon; J. M. Chestnut, Thomson; Helen 
King, Lena; Inez Cook, 851 W. Avon St., 
Freeport; Willard Rubendall, 128 S. 
Blackhawk Avenue, Freeport; Clara 
Killian, Liberty St., Freeport; Harry 
Telander, 503 London Avenue, Rockford; 
Louise Herrick, 1037 Haskell Avenue, 
Rockford; Edith Lawson, 727 S. Third 
St., Rockford; J. E. Fraley, Seward; Caro- 
lyn Gatti, 856 N. First St., Rockford; 
Anna Dexter, 1453 Andrews St., Rock- 
ford.—Ida Voight, Secretary. 





What Is Life? 


What's life? A story or a song; 
A race on any track; 

A gay adventure, short or long, 
A puzzling nut to crack; 

A grinding task; a pleasant stroll; 
A climb; a slide down hill; 

A constant striving for a goal; 
A cake; a bitter pill; 

A pit where fortune flouts or stings; 
A playground full of fun;— 

With many many of these things; 
With others all in one. 


What’s life? To love the things we see; 
The hills that touch the skies; 
The smiling sea; the laughing lea; 
The light in woman’s eyes; 
To work and love the work we do; 
To play a game that’s square; 
To grin a bit when feeling blue; 
With friends our joys to share; 
To smile, though games be lost or won; 
To earn our daily bread;— 
And when at last the day is done 
To tumble into bed. 
—Griffith Alexander, In Kablegram. 
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Joliet Entertains Northeastern Division 


Judge Florence Allen of Ohio Supreme Court One of 
Principal Speakers. 


HE Northeastern Division of 
the I. S. T. A. held its an- 
nual meeting at Joliet on 
November 4, with a few over 

2000 members in attendance. Ex- 
cellent music was furnished by the 
renowned Joliet Township High 
School Band, by the Treble Choir, 
and by a Boys’ Chorus. The ad- 
dresses were as follows: ‘‘Moon- 
light Schools,’’ by Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Kentucky; an address by 
Judge Florence E. Allen of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio; and address by 
Dr. Glen Frank, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and an address 
entitled ‘‘The Cost of Leadership,”’ 
by Mr. Cameron Beck, New York. 

The resolutions adopted are as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, one of the objects of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association in its 
annual meetings is to suggest or inaugu- 
rate major improvements in the opera- 
tion of the school systems in Illinois, 

The Northeastern Division of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association in con- 
vention assembled endorses the following 
resolutions: 

1. That we favor a sufficiently large 
State Distributable Fund, not less than 
$20,000,000, to make state-wide equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities a work- 
able reality. 

2. That we favor a complete reorgani- 
zation of the school system of the state 
so that the present variety of types of 
districts shall be merged into one stand- 
ard type of district for administrative, 
supervisory, and taxation purposes. This 
resolution is offered with the belief that 
the problems of taxation, equality of op- 
portunity, teacher training, and Junior 
High School will be greatly reduced if 
not entirely removed. 

3. That we favor as a temporary meas- 
ure the inauguration of the supervising 
teacher plan in each county, so that the 
rural school conditions may more nearly 
approach that of the adjoining city sys- 
tems. 

4. That we favor the establishment of 
a Federal Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

5. That we favor the enactment of 
such laws as will make purely political 
interference with the public school im- 
possible. 

6. That the advance in the require- 
ments for teacher training in this state 
beyond those of forty years ago, when 
the present county institute law was 
passed, warrant a large modification of 
that law to meet the present needs and 
conditions in the various counties of the 
state. 

7. That the teachers of the North- 
eastern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association heartily appreciate 
the hospitality of the people of Joliet in 


Two Thousand Attend 


providing them with so fine a place to 
meet, with accommodations adequate in 
all respects, and with such excellent en- 
tertainment in the way of music, and 
we hereby express our thanks for such 
hospitality and entertainment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. F. Cook, 
W. L. Goble, 
H. H. Perrin, 
Ethel C. Coe, 
Resolutions Committee. 


The officers elected for the year 
1928 are as follows: 

President, C. H. Dixon, Yorkville; Vice 
President, Margaret Aitken, Crystal 
Lake; Treasurer, August Maue, Joliet; 
Secretary, Ruth Cleary, Elgin. 

Executive Committee: L. W. Smith, 
chairman, Joliet, ’29; C. H. Hill, Marengo, 
*30; Edna Kieth, Joliet, ’30; C. W. Thomp- 
son, St. Charles, '29; Ernest Iler, Down- 
ers Grove, '29; Ethel Coe, Woodstock, ’28. 

State Committees—Appropriations: 
Ruth E. Steintorf, Plano; Legislation: 
Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; Resolutions: 
Marion Strossman, Aurora. 

The delegates and alternates ap- 
pointed to represent the Northeastern 
Division at the State Meeting in 
December are: 

Delegates: L. W. Smith, Joliet; August 
Maue, Joliet; H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Edna 
Kieth, Joliet; Laura Avery, Joliet; James 
M. Smith, Lockport; A. F. Cook, Hins- 
dale; John R. Craynor, Wheaton; F. C. 
Fenton, Bensenville; C. C. Byerly, West 
Chicago; Lewis V. Morgan, Wheaton; P. 
H. Miller, Plano; H. A. Dean, Crystal 
Lake; R. W. Fairchild, Elgin; Tillie 
Moore, Aurora; A. A. Rea, Aurora; H. A. 
Storm, Batavia; George E. Thompson, St. 
Charles; J. E. Shields, Sugar Grove; H. 
M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Alternates: E. F. Booth, Wilmington; 
T. M. Deam, Joliet; W. W. Martland, 
Manhattan; Hazel Cowell, Joliet; Clark 
Mottinger, Joliet; Edna Guthrie, Joliet; 
Grace Manning, Lombard; Lydia Vauts- 
mer, Elmhurst; Ernest Iler, Downers 
Grove; George Letts, Elmhurst; R. E. 
Beebe, Naperville; R. A. Manley, Os- 
wego; Ethel Coe, Woodstock; Lillian Lar- 
son; H. D. Jacobs, Dundee; R. R. Smith, 
Hampshire; Alice Davis, St. Charles; W. 
H. Simpson, Big Rock; F. C. Proudley, 
Kaneville; O. W. Keys, Elburn. 

0. A. Waterman, Secretary. 





ANNIE KELLER MEMORIAL 
FUND 


Statement of amounts received by 
the Illinois Teacher, and remitted to 
J. D. Rowe, White Hall, Illinois, up to 
November 15, 1927: 

Accounted for in October Illinois 
$121.94 


Hazel G. Robbins, 
\;, 
Glen M. Kilby, high ‘school, ‘Frank- 

line 
B. E. Gum, public school, Odin... 
Faye Angleton and Gladys Hill, 
public school, Bullpit ‘ 
Hannah Larabee, 3rd and 4th 
grades, PawPaw ........ 

Jennie L. Adams, 1004 s. May- 
field Ave., Chicago .... 
Ruth E. Barth and pupils, 
lin school, Lee county . 
Pearl Pierce, Washington 

Maywood 
H. J. Bassler, 

Steger 
Student 


public school, 


Frank- 
School, 
school, 


Council, High “ School, 
Loretta B. Reines, Emerson school, 
Maywood ........ 
Harley J. Seybold, 
School, Shirley 
C. L. Deitz, public school, 
SIE Wodieesins 

Cc. C. Bristor, Irving ‘School, “May- 
wood 

Mabel 8. ‘Fisher, ‘grade 3, ‘Tilopolis 

E. A. Barrow, public school, Cutler 

Philomena Hines, Mason school, 
Newton ~....... 

Erma Worthey, ‘Centennial School, 
Jersey county 

Clara Morrison, Centerville School, 
Macoupin county 

Della H. Webster, 
Marengo ...... 

G. R. Hughes, Colp White School, 


“Ben Funk 


‘High- 


6th ‘grade, 


TT 

Mildred Johnson, Sr. & ‘Jr. 
Schools, Plano 

Three small rural schools, 
milion county 

Wilma Klarman, 
Effingham ........ 

John W. Ogden, 
Fairmount ........ 

C. A. Reeder, grade acheol, 
O thecicea 

H. A. Perrin, ‘elementary echools, 
Joliet 

Audrey F. Collett, Salt 
School, Wheaton ....... 

Helena Pushis, — 
Matteson -_........ ; 

Arthur L. Lewis, “public 
Pecatonica 

P. G. Ehresman, public school, 
Prairie du Rocher 

Parent-Teacher Assn., Washington 
School, Lincoln 

E. W. Sutton, Johnson 
Teachers’ Assn., Vienna 

Homer Hall, Boone county Rural 
Teachers, Belvidere 

Esther M. Roach, primary pupils 
Triumph . 

Cc. &. Montooth, “Community High 
Is 


High 
Ver- 

Mound School, 

" school, 


grade 
Oak- 
Creek 
school, 


school, 


County 


Total received 
Nov. 15, 1927 


and remitted to 


8.00 
1.25 


2.63 


$435.16 


R. C. Moore, Editor. 
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Realizing State’s Responsibilities 
Toward Common Schools 


(Continued from Page 3) . 
possibilities of meeting those needs. 
Let us be alert to those sources of 
revenue that would prove really 
productive. And let us see that 
when such reservoirs of revenue are 
tapped that the educational institu- 
tions come in for their share. 


Summary 


The state government in Illinois 
should use some of the numerous 
sources of revenue that other pro- 
gressive states of the Union are 
adopting for common school funds. 
Some of these sources are being em- 
ployed for the support of general 
functions of our state government 
and might well be used in part for 
educational finance. The important 
part that the general property tax 
rate plays in every political cam- 
paign may to some extent account 
for the common school fund in IIli- 
nois remaining small. 

The general property tax is not to 
be condemned in entirety; rather 
the administration of the same in 
Illinois is to be made respectable. 
While our State Constitution should 
be amended to give broader legis- 
lative authority over the general 
revenue system, yet we must remem- 
ber that the legislature already has 
power to bring more of decency in 
the administration of the general 
property tax system we have now. 

The work of the regular tax com- 
mission has not proved as effective 
as some of us had hoped. If the 
commission needs to have more au- 
thority in order to bring about as- 
sessments that are honest and equit- 
able, the power should be granted. 
Just as we never could have had a 
creditable system of state highways 
with extreme ‘‘road district’’ and 
township control, so we shall prob- 
ably find that we shall arrive at a 
decent assessment process by making 
the county the smallest assessment 
unit and by giving a large degree of 
supervision to a centralized state 
agency. The State Tax Commission 
should be manned by people trained 
in the economics of taxation, accus- 
tomed to giving their full time to 
their duties, and convinced that stat- 
utory duties as set forth are not 
empty legal phrases. Realty should 
be placed upon the books at its true 
value in order that holders of per- 
sonalty can afford to list the same 
without the rates absorbing fully 
the income that personalty yields— 
and in order that assessors may feel 
that they are not confiscators when 
they enter personalty upon the 
books. 
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By trial we should determine soon 
whether the taxation of individual 
and corporate incomes is constitu- 
tional. These means of taxation 
should become important supplemen- 
tary sources of revenue in Illinois. 
We should learn from New York or 
California how to reach more effec- 
tively the taxable ability of corpora- 
tion privileges. 

A revenue system should never be 
permitted to stand out as a Procrus- 
tean instrument of torture for 
‘*hacking off’’ and famishing the 
growing institution of the common 
schools. Because good schools pro- 
mote in society the advancement of 
wealth and the production of in- 
comes far greater than the necessary 
expenditure for educational support, 
it is an insult to our civic intelligence 
to permit an inadequate tax system 
to stand in the way of progressive 
educational developments. — Dept. 
Research and Statistics, I. 8. T. A. 


WHY ILLINOIS NEEDS LONG- 
ER MINIMUM SCHOOL TERM 





A minimum school term of eight 
months is proposed by the legislative 
program of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ association. The present legal 
minimum is but seven months. The 
proposed change would benefit the 
children in hundreds of rural schools 
of the state. Many of these districts 
have educational standards lower 
than should prevail in our great 
wealthy Illinois and are financially 
able to meet the requirements of a 
longer term. However, some of the 
poorer districts would need to re- 
ceive more aid from the eommon 
school fund in order to meet the ex- 
pense of providing an additional 
month. 

Here are some of the reasons why 
our legislative program contains the 
above proposal : 

1. The minimum length of term now 
permitted does not meet the standard 
of an efficient school system. 

(a) Section I of Article VIII of the 
Constitution says, “The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all chil- 
dren of this State may receive a good 
common school education.” 

Most of the children of Illinois are 
provided with an annual session of 9 or 
more months; the modern interpretation 
of an “efficient system” of schools is not 
fulfilled with a term of but 7 months. 

2. Most progressive states have de- 
cided that a standard elementary educa- 
tion cannot be provided through a term 
of only 7 months. 

(a) Twenty-two states require a min- 
imum school term of more than 7 months. 

(b) Twenty-one states require a min- 
imum term of 8 months or more inf 
length. 
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(c) Examples of states that require 
a school term of 8 or more months are: 
California, Connecticut, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts, Iowa, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and others. 

3. The essentials of the Illinois State 
Course of Study, as planned for a year 
of normal school progress, cannot be 
mastered in a term of but 7 months. 

(a) Children handicapped with a 
short term must necessarily be given a 
more meager curriculum. Thus, lan- 
guage, literature, music, drawing, and 
even health instruction, are frequently 
neglected where the annual school session 
is brief. 

4. The “vacation break” of 5 months 
occasioned by a school session of 7 
months causes younger children to forget 
much that was accomplished during the 
previous term. 

5. The lengthening of the minimum 
term to 8 months will prove a very help- 
ful step toward equalizing educational 
opportunities for children in Illinois. 

(a) Over 90% of the elementary 
pupils in Illinois are now provided with 
a term of 8 months or more. Nearly all 
of those that have only 7 months of 
schooling per year are found in those 
rural districts where educational stand- 
ards are low. 


6. The present state aid law offers. 


extra aid to weak districts that require 
a high tax rate to meet required stand- 
ards. 

(a) The same provision under an 
amended method of apportionment should 
be continued to enable weak districts to 
meet any universal standards required 
by the State. 

7. A short school term does not help 
to retain good teachers in the work. 

(a) Many ambitious young teachers 
soon take up other employment that is 
more regular throughout the year, or at- 
tempt to find employment in districts 
with longer terms. 

(b) Teachers cannot afford to make 
thorough preparation when only 7 months 
of employment is the probable school 
term. Hence, pupils in districts with a 
short term are likely also to suffer the 
handicap of a poorly trained teacher. 

8. Recent studies show the weakness 
of high school students who were given 
elementary training in districts with 
short terms; such students show in high 
school a high percentage of failure and 
a weakness especially in those subjects 
that must be neglected in grade schools 
with short terms. 

9. Pupils who do part of their work 
in a district that provides only 7 months 
of instruction each year find themselves 
woefully handicapped when transferred 
to a district that has a 9 months session. 

10. To prepare for citizenship in a 
progressive society the schools them- 
selves must be progressive. It is unfair, 
under modern conditions that young 
people must face, to offer them but 7 
months of instruction annually. Reason- 
able school standards should be provided 
for all, and districts unable to meet the 
universal standards required should be 
given state aid in order to do so. 
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How to Teach Current Events 
Reginald S. Kimball, Formerly of Normal School at Worcester, 
Mass., Says Subject Is Important 


ITH the increasing de- 
mand for proper instruc- 
tion in current events, 
no subject is of more im- 
portance to the teacher of history 
and social science than the mat- 
ter of teaching current events prop- 
erly. No longer is current events 
looked upon as an ‘‘extra,’’ to 
be taught when time can be found; 
rather, in this day and age, current 
events has come to be recognized as 
one of the most important accessories 
of any history course—ancient or 
modern—and as a most effective 
means of vitalizing the work in any 
branch of the social studies. 
Stimulating Interest 
Once adolescents have acquired 
the proper attitude toward the study 
of current events, the habit of keep- 
ing in touch with the activities of the 
great world in which they live per- 
sists about as well as any of the atti- 
tudes which we try to establish in the 
schools. The teacher’s first function, 
then, so far as current events is con- 
cerned, is to till the soil and prepare 
the youthful minds for the sowing of 
the seeds of interest in current events. 
The true teacher of current events 
must, in the nature of things, be an 
enthusiast, with something of the 
journalist’s ability to capitalize all 
forms of interest as an incentive to 
study. He will use no one device to 
exclusion; he will be alert to chang- 
ing moods and situations, and will 
strive to use them all in bringing mat- 
ters to the attention of his students; 
when interest seems to lag, he will call 
forth new means of emphasizing old 
facts. Since current events is all-in- 
elusive, he will keep in touch with the 
latest methods in all fields, lest his 
teaching of some phase of current 
events become antiquated. He must 
himself exhibit a vigorous interest 
which will arouse emulation in his 
students. He will encourage their ex- 
ercise of ingenuity as a weleome ad- 
dition to his own. 
Selecting Materials 
The second function of the teacher 
is to choose a satisfactory text for the 
study of current events and to see 
that adequate and suitable reference 
material is at hand. Of the periodi- 
eal to be used as the basis for the eur- 
rent events study, nothing need he 
said in this article, save that it should 
be inexpensive, well arranged, and of 
as brief a nature as the scope of the 
course will permit. Such a paper, in 
the hands of each student, may be 
supplemented by frequent use of as- 
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signed topics based on the standard 
informational magazines. 
Local Matters 
The third function of the current 
events teacher is to arrange for prop- 
er attention to local current events 
which are of vital importance to the 
community, and worthy of as much 
attention by the residents in that 
community as is accorded to the af- 
fairs of wider interest. 
Study Outlines 
Beyond this, the teacher must go 
one more step before the pupils are 
ready to prepare their weekly stint. 
I have found it desirable, in my own 
teaching of current events, to supple- 
ment the printed copies of the eur- 
rent events papers by mimeographing 
study outlines adapted to the needs of 
my own pupils. Such material can- 
not be prepared at a distance and dis- 
tributed wholesale; it is not even 
feasible for all the classes in the same 
school or perhaps for all the classes 
under the same teacher to have iden- 
tical assignment sheets. What is 
needed is a list of guidance questions 
and behests which will aid the pupil 
to attack the study of current events 
from the proper angle and to cor- 
relate the work with the other sub- 
jects he is at the time studying. Ex- 
perience seems to show that such a 
list of questions should not exceed ten 
or twelve. Most of these should be 
covered in detail in the periodical dis- 
tributed to the students, but two or 
three may be of the sort that necessi- 
tate recourse to local newspapers. 
Care should be taken to keep the com- 
plete list of questions unified in na- 
ture, in order that the students may 
be able te have a definite understand- 
ing as a result of their work. 
Avoid Monotony 
In addition to these points in till- 
ing the soil, the teacher must prepare 
to make the recitation period inter- 
esting. This is not a plea for sugar- 
coating, but for an avoidance of 
monotony. The teacher who enjoys 
the current events work will kindle a 
similar liking in the hearts of his stu- 
dents. Variety adds to enthusiasm. 
Use different schemes from week to 
week. Keep the students interested 
by keeping the class on the move. 
Plan systematically, however, and 
don’t introduce too many innovations 
at once. 
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Labor and Educational Activities 


Report of Executive Council to 47th Annual Convention of A. F. of L. 
and ‘of Illinois State Federation 


HE Report of the Executive 

Council to the 47th Annual 

Convention of the Ameri- 

ean Federation of Labor at 
Los Angeles on October 3 contained 
the following: 

The Committee on Education consists 
of Matthew Woll, Chairman; George W. 
Perkins, John P. Frey, C. L. Baine and 
Thomas Kennedy. 

The undertaking for the year included 
the following: model provisions for com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, present 
methods of apprenticeship training, aud 
a study of how textbooks are selected. 

1. Chairman Woll secured the consent 
of a number of educationalists and others 
interested in the field of child welfare 
to serve as an advisory committee for 
the development of model provisions for 
compulsory school attendance laws. This 
committee has had one meeting and wili 
be called together again as soon as the 
_ sub-committee has finished a draft of 
tentative provisions. Compulsory school 
attendance is closely connected with 
child labor regulation. 

Compulsory School Attendance—Child 
labor increased from 1924 to 1925. This 
is the conclusion drawn in the report of 
the chief of the Children’s Bureau for 
1926. A large majority of the states and 
cities reporting showed an increase, over 
25 per cent in a number of cases, in the 
number of employment certificates is- 
sued. While no exact figures on child 
labor will be available until the next 
census, this increase in employment cer- 
tificates indicates a clear trend. 

There have been very few advances 
during the last two years in legislation 
to strengthen child labor and compulsory 
school laws. A few states have made 
progress in improving their laws. Re- 
ports up to date show two states in 1926 
and five in 1927 which strengthened 
provisions for length of schooling re- 
quired, or protection of minors at work. 
Nine states failed to pass bills or parts 
of bills submitted to them. 

These facts re-emphasize the need of 
labor action to protect children. Child 
labor is the direct concern of the labor 
union. Children of working men and 
women are the ones affected. Their em- 
ployment, besides lowering the vitality 
of the children themselves, and limiting 
their opportunities for advancement, 
tends to lower wage levels for all em- 
ployes in the plant; employers who can 
get cheap help base their operations on 
low wage standards. Fathers and mothers 
who can depend on their children for sup- 
port are willing to work at lower wages 
than they could otherwise afford. It is 
the task of the labor union to set higher 
standards. Also organized labor is in a 
peculiar position of power to prevent 
child labor. An influential group in the 
community, it can take action to promote 
needed legislation and urge improve 


ments in the school system. Its members, 
who are in contact through their work 
with the factory conditions in their 
localities, and through their children 
with the schools, have a peculiar oppor- 
tunity to discover the needs of their 
communities. 

2. Our local committees on education 
were asked to make report on vocationcl 
training done in their local public 
schools. Mr. Woll also arranged with the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education 
for a survey of vocational education work 
being done in various localities, so that 
the committee might have a basis upun 
which to recommend to local committees 
how to improve local opportunities. This 
study has not yet been completed. 

A summary of the provisions regulat- 
ing apprenticeship contained in the con- 
stitution of each trade union organization, 
has been made and will be ready for the 
committee when the other material is 
before it. 

The committee has yet to consider a 
third type of vocational training—that 
done by corporations and controlled by 
management. 

The committee feels that the problem 
of getting better training for apprentices 
is one of fundamental importance to or- 
ganized labor and that some way should 
be found to give this problem the neces- 
sary study. 

3. The committee published in par 
phlet form a summary of a study of the 
circulation of textbooks. The study 
shows what school authorities partici- 
pated in the selection of the books, by 
whom the final decision was made, and 
how frequently decisions are revised. 
Copies of the report were sent to local 
committees on education with the request 
that the committee find out the text 
books used in the teaching of social 
sciences and make report back to the 
committee. The committee is then to 
advise the local group how their texts 
were rated in the investigation of social 
text books made by the committee in the 
recent past. If the books used are un- 
satisfactory then the local committee 
will be in possession of the necessary in- 
formation to begin a campaign to have 
other books approved. 

The work which the committee has 
done in calling attention to omission of 
important social developments from 
school texts for the teaching of history, 
civics, and economics, has met with con. 
structive co-operation on the part of pub- 
lishers as well as authors. It would be 
difficult to over-emphasize the importance 
of having a fair statement of the devel- 
opment and functions of the labor move- 
ment in what necessarily will contribute 
to the informational background of the 
millions who attend public schools. The 
investment of time and money necessary 
to carry on this work would be a small 
outlay to cover part-time services of an 
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expert. As new school texts are being 
written constantly, the reason for con- 
tinuous attention to this field is apparent. 
In addition new opportunities are con- 
stantly developing, as for example, the 
American Historical Society is about to 
review the field of school texts and make 
recommendations. It is most important 
that their attention be called to the sig. 
nificance of the economic and social 
elements in history and to the historical 
role of organized labor. 

It is furthermore important that the 
Federation keep its contacts with educa- 
tional groups and undertakings. It is 
equally necessary to keep these groups 
informed on labor developments as it is 
for Labor to know what they are doing. 
As organized labor was concerned for the 
establishment of our public school policy, 
it must continue its interest in order to 
help schools to do that for which they 
were established. 

We recommend that city central bodies 
and state federations of labor use their 
best efforts to have boards of education 
establish night schools in cities, towns 
and communities so that working men 
and women may enjoy wider opportu- 
nities to secure a broader and more 
complete education. 

The Illinois Federation of Labor 

The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor at its annual meeting in East 
St. Louis on September 16 adopted 
resolutions that contained the fol- 
lowing: 

WHEREAS: The educational opportu- 
nities of the children in most rural 
districts are so inadequate as to constitute 
a severe indictment of our nation, and 
to be a leading cause of illiteracy and 
other social and economic dangers; and, 

WHEREAS: The inability of many dis- 
tricts adequately to finance their schools 
has resulted in a short compulsory 
school year and low requirements for 
teachers; and, 

WHEREAS: Boys and girls just out of 
the eighth grade are often employed as 
teachers, and professional training among 
rural teachers is rare; and, 

WHEREAS: Some states are making 
notable advances through methods of con- 
solidated schools, state aid to poor 
districts, and raising educational and pro 
fessional requirements for teachers; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the Federation of 
Women High School Teachers of Chicago 
urge the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor that it interest itself in this injus 
tice to children and this menace to our 
nation, and urge upon its affiliated or 
ganizations and educational committees 
that they inform themselves on the 
conditions in their communities and seek 
to interest all ferces in the matter of im 
proving the rural schools. 

WHEREAS: The free public school of 
the United States has been in the past 
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greatly indebted to organized labor, and 

WHEREAS: Such a system of schools 
can be effective in a democratic form of 
government only if the teachers have, 
(1) the right to think freely on vital 
questions; (2) a cultural wage, and (3) 

teaching conditions; and, 

WHEREAS: There is much propaganda 
now in the public schools antagonistic to 
the labor movement, and an almost 
nation-wide misunderstanding of that 
movement, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED: That the Federation of 
Women High School Teachers of Chicago 
urge the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor to give assistance this year to the 
American Federation of Teachers in or- 
ganizing the teachers of Illinois. 

WHEREAS: The increase in school 
population in the last fifteen years has 
far outrun the increase in school build- 
ings; and, 

WHEREAS: One result of this has 
been an effort on the part of local boards 
of education and school superintendents 
to force all pupils to do, to say, and to 
think alike; and, 

WHEREAS: This attempt at uniform- 
ity defeats the very purpose of education 
in developing the individual; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the Federation of 
Women High School Teachers of Chicago 
urges the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor to ask the schools committees of 
its constituent locals to examine the 
courses of study in their respective com- 
munities with the idea of seeing to what 
extent those courses of study allow the 
child to develop a social consciousness 
and a knowledge of economic conditions. 

WHEREAS: The purpose of education 
is to develop in future citizens qualities 
of leadership and initiative, as well as 
to perfect certain technical skills and 
routines; and 

WHEREAS: When classes become so 
large that no one teacher can become 
familiar with the individual capabilities 
and powers of the student; and, 

WHEREAS: When classrooms are 
crowded beyond their capacity so that 
additional chairs are placed in the aisles 
or open spaces, danger from fire and 
panic becomes more pressing, and the 
health of the children is sacrificed; and, 

WHEREAS: This overcrowding is done 
in the name of economy; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the Federation of 
Women High School Teachers of Chicago 
urge the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor to warn its constituent locals 
against the dangers following upon over- 
crowding in school rooms, and to entreat 
them to help enforce a plan of taxation 
which will provide for all the schools of 
the state a revenue sufficient to accom 
plish the real purpose of education. 


Legislation 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in having enacted this 
year much valuable legislation. The 
committee on schools recommends to 
— the work along the following 
nes: 

1. A system of tax laws for Illinois 
that is equitable and productive and 
rigidly enforced. We believe the enact- 
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ment of such a system of laws may be 
expedited by amending Article IX of the 
State Constitution so as to remove some 
of the limitations on revenue legislation; 
therefore, we stand ready at all times to 
assist in the adoption and ratification of 
such amendment. 


2. But whether our revenue laws are 
framed under the present constitution or 
under an amended constitution, we recom- 
mend the following: 

(a) A strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of assessment and taxation laws 
and, if necessary, the enactment of laws 
providing more stringent penalties for 
evading such assessments and escaping 
such taxes as are provided by law. 

(b) A revaluation and equalization of 
assessment of all property, tangible and 
intangible, by the State Tax Commission 
or other proper authority so that the 
assessment of property will be in accord- 
ance with the original purpose and inten- 
tion of the law. 

(c) A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to Illinois 
revenues proportionally commensurate 
with those received from similar sources 
in other important industrial states; but 
if an income tax is levied, incomes result- 
ing from personal service or industrial 
enterprise should be taxed at a lower 
rate than those resulting from private 
appropriation of socially created values. 

(d) Definite provision for a more 
liberal support of our public schools by 
apportioning to them a portion of our 
increasing state revenues realized from 
sources other than property taxes and 
in addition to those taxes. 


3. An approximate equalization of ed-- 


ucational opportunity for the children of 
Illinois. As a means to this end, we 
recommend the following: 

(a) That the state as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all local 
districts by setting reasonably high min- 
imum standards, by requiring all districts 
to meet these standards, and by aiding 
the local districts financially. 

(b) That the appropriation to the 
state school fund be increased until it 
shall equal at least 25 per cent of the 
total expense of the common schools, and 
that this fund be apportioned to the 
schools primarily for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunity. 

(c) Larger territorial units or dis- 
tricts for school taxation and adminis- 
tration. As one means to this end, the 
legislature should work out a definite 
plan for consolidation of small districts, 
such as has been used in Indiana and 
other states. 

(d) Special schools or more state aid 
for classes of those children who are 
unable to receive full benefits from the 
regularly organized schools because of 
mental or physical handicaps. 

(e) A minimum school term of eight 
months. 

4. Improvement in the ability, effi- 
ciency and permanence of the teaching 
force. As means to this end we recom- 
mend the following: , 

(a) Moderate and progressive in- 
creases in the education and training 
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requirements for beginning teachers. 

(b) More liberal financial support for 
the state teacher-training institutions. 

(c) Placing the State Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Universities on the 
same basis of administrative freedom as 
is now enjoyed by the University of 
Illinois. 

(d) A more secure tenure for teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents. 


5. Other improvements in our school 
system, as follows: 

(a) Codifying and strengthening our 
school attendance laws so they will be 
clear and definite and will make no ex- 
emption on account of graduation from 
the éighth grade. 


6. The preservation of the good and 
helpful school laws now in force and 
their safety from harmful amendment. 

The recommendations were adopted 
unanimously. 

The committee on schools recommends 
the continuance and active functioning 
of the permanent committee on educa- 
tion and that the president of the Fed- 
eration shall appoint this committee. 

WHEREAS: The experiments in adult 
education, notably in England, and in 
Denmark in the Folk High Schools, are 
attracting wide attention and appear to 
many to be the most advanced and satis- 
factory solution of this important prob- 
lem; and 

WHEREAS: There is at the present 
time an unprecedented demand for educa- 
tion of all sorts on the part of the adult 
population, as evidenced by the tremen- 
dous enrollment in correspondence 
schools, and other private institutions, as 
well as of public night schools, schools of 
apprentice training, and so-called oppor- 
tunity schools conducted by boards of 
education; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the Forty-fifth An- 
nual Convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor go on record as urg- 
ing its members to take all possible 
advantage of these educational oppor- 
tunities; and, furthermore, that the 
Federation use its utmost efforts to extend 
and improve the opportunities for adult 
education in the public schools whenever 
there is a demand for such educational 
opportunities. 
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Five Aims to Have in Picture Studies 


Omer Henry Says Elementary Art Teachers Should 
Have Five Aims for Picture Study 


HE Illinois State Course of 
Study sets forth the follow- 
ing aims for picture study in 
elementary schools: 

1. To be able to recognize a num- 
ber of good pictures at sight; 

2. To be able to describe a num- 
ber of good pictures ; 

3. To be familiar to a reasonable 
extent with artists’ names, their pic- 
tures, subjects and style; 

4. To be able to recognize pictures 
which have not been studied as the 
work of a certain artist because of 
similiarity in subject and style to 
what has been studied ; and 

5. Above all to have a desire to 
know pictures. 

The Course, in placing the desire 
to know pictures as the greatest aim 
in the study, is right, but how many 
teachers emphasize that phase most? 
Few. Why? Because they, in too 
many cases, have not had the proper 
training in this subject, and there- 
fore, it is not an easy thing for them 
to train others. Perhaps it is not, 
and in most. cases I am convinced that 
it is not, their fault, but it is their 
handicap, and likewise the handicap 
of the classes in their charge. More- 
over, it can be overcome. It is with 
hope of being some help to those who 
read this article that I propose to 
discuss what I consider some of the 
ways in which the teaching of pic- 
tures may be made more interesting 
and hence, more valuable to both pu- 
pils and teacher. 

How can we instill in the souls of 
our students a desire to know pic- 
tures? In reviewing several articles 
designed to aid pupils and teachers 
in the subject, I find that almost half 
of the space is taken up by the ar- 
tists’ biographies. In several ‘‘helps’’ 
only the biography and objects in the 
picture are mentioned and discussed. 
Such give a cold, machine-like, un- 
enthusiastic view of the picture. It 
is well to know of the artist, nor do 
I object to the biography that is given 
in most eases. It is equally well to 
point out the details of the picture, 
but when those things are done, have 
we accomplished the aims of the 
course? An examination will be en- 
lightening. 

A frequently studied artist is 
Millet, whose name, by the way, is 
pronounced me ya’; not mil’et. I 
have before me Feeding Her Birds, 
a picture which is often studied by 
elementary pupils. How shall we ac- 


complish the aims set forth at the be- 
ginning of this article using this pic- 
ture as a basis? 

The first aim is to be able to recog- 
nize a number of ‘‘good’’ pictures at 
sight. ‘‘Good’’ is so indefinite, yet, 
however vague, it must mean some- 
thing. Obviously its meaning in rela- 
tion to pictures should become more 
definite with each lesson. Doubtless 
it will aid a class ‘‘to recognize a 
number of good pictures at sight’’ if 
we use in our study, several subjects 
by artists whose work is considered 
good. In the study of Feeding Her 
Birds, we may well use other pic- 
tures by the same artist in order to 
familiarize the pupils with several 
good pictures. Outstanding pictures 
should be chosen as far as possible 
for that will enable the pupils to gain 
a knowledge of the artist whose work 
is the subject of study and of his 
paintings. The following list may 
prove suggestive for Millet, and each 
student should study as many of the 
number as possible : 

The Sower, 

The Reapers, 

The Gleaners, 

The Angelus, 

The Man with the Hoe, 

Bringing Home the Calf, 

Feeding Her Birds. 

The second aim is to be able to de- 
seribe a number of ‘‘good’’ pictures. 
To accomplish this aim, the second 
division of the articles referred to in 
the beginning of this paper, are very 
good. However, they are limited in 
that they deal only with the one 
painting. This handicap may be over- 
come by requiring written descrip- 
tions of those other pictures which 
are available. This description’s 
funetion should be to express the 
message of the picture by naming its 
objects. Thus, Feeding Her Birds 
may be described: Shows a peasant 
woman feeding her three small chil- 
dren, who sit on the door-step of the 
cottage. Although a number of ob- 
jects in the picture are not named in 
that sentence, the artist’s message is 
made clear by it. 

As these descriptions are read, com- 
pare them, and thereby emphasize the 
best points that should be mentioned. 
Each child should be encouraged to 
tell the class just why he has chosen 
to name certain objects in his de- 
scription and to omit others. In the 
description above, no mention is made 
of the man in the background. Why? 
After each picture has been de- 
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scribed, discuss its title. Is it welj 
chosen? Why? What other might yoy 
select ? 

Surely pupils in the elementary 
schools should be familiar to 4 
‘‘reasonable’’ extent with artists’ 
names, their pictures, subjects and 
style. In order to familiarize them 
with these, a short biography of each 
is advantageous. In the class I should 
not recommend that any great 
amount of time be devoted to a dis. 
eussion of an artist’s life—the pur. 
pose of the class is to study the pie. 
ture, and the artist’s biography must 
always be subordinated, yet it should 
receive prominence enough to insure 
the students retention of his name 
and one fact, at least, about his life. 

As concerns Millet’s subjects and 
style, an examination of a few of his 
pictures will show that peasant life 
was his favorite subject. Here, the 
class must be told that Millet was, 
himself, a peasant. As a boy he 
worked in the field, using a fork, a 
hoe, and other implements, hence he 
knew every phase of peasant life and 
painted it as he knew it. The prevail- 
ing tones of his paintings are gray 
and brown. Ask the class to suggest 
why he used these colors so extensive- 
ly. Summarily, compare Millet’s pie. 
tures in as many respects as possible. 

I find that pupils easily learn to 
recognize pictures which have not 
been studied as the work of a certain 
artist because of similarity in subject 
and style to what have been studied. 
Corot’s work, I have found excellent 
to start with in this study. Most of 
his work is in a light silvery key color, 
usually of simple composition, never- 
theless significant. His morning's 
mists and evening’s shadows are par- 
ticularly helpful in identifying his 
pictures which often seem to be en- 
shrouded in an atmosphere of haze. 

All of the above can hardly be 
taught without achieving the last of 
the listed aims, that of arousing with- 
in the pupils a desire to know pic 
tures. Of course, the extent to whieh 
this desire is brought about, will de 
pend upon the temperament of both 
pupil and teacher. Generous dashes 
of the aesthetic must be applied free- 
ly in dealing with each division of the 
lesson. The following questions may 
be suggestive: What was the artist’s 
object in this picture? What did he 
intend it to mean to us? Why did 
he choose such material as he has 
chosen to express his idea? How did 
he heighten the effect? Can you sug- 
gest anything else that would height- 
en the effect? Why has he used this 
particular color scheme? What is the 
time of day? What does that sug- 
vest? Can you tell the directions! 
Do they mean anything? In what 
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ways (loes this resemble other pictures 
by the same artist? Is there any- 
thing peculiar about this picture? 

By following the above suggestions, 
I am sure that our classes will de- 
velop a keener appreciation of the 


heautiful. 





Contests Will Be Held to 
Stimulate Objective Tests 





In order to stimulate the construe- 
tion and use of valid and reliable 
tests and examinations of the objec- 
tive type, a series of cash prizes will 
be awarded to teachers and students 
of education under the conditions 
specified in the following par- 
agraphs. 

1. Examinations may be offered 
in any of the following eight gen- 
eral groups of high school subjects: 
(a) English, (b) Social Studies, 
(e) Natural Sciences, (d) Home Arts, 
(e) Manual Arts, (f) Mathematics, 
(g) Foreign Languages, and (h) 
Commercial Subjects. 

2. The tests or examinations sub- 
mitted must cover thoroughly some 
major unit of instruction, i. e., the 
instruction occupying several weeks 
or months on some important divi- 
sion of subject matter. For example, 
in English, tests might be offered in 
composition, dramatic art, history 
of literature, grammar, ete. 

3. The phrase ‘‘high school sub- 
jects’’ shall also include junior high 
school subjects taught in grades 7, 
8 and 9, and which classify under 
one of the eight groups already 
enumerated. 

4. By objective or new-type ex- 
amination is meant those employing 
principally such devices as the com- 
pletion, multiple-answer, true-false, 
matching, and such similar types. 
In long examinations it is usually 
advisable te employ more than one 
type of objective items for the sake 
of variety, interest, and adaptability. 

5. The examinations will be passed 
upon by committees of subject 
matter specialists in each of the 
eight fields. The committees will be 
selected by the directors of this con- 
test with the advice of recognized 
educators. Each. committee will 
award a first, second, and a third 
prize in each group of subjects, 
making twenty-four such prizes. In 
addition all examinations wjnning 
first prizes will be again reviewed, 
and to the best of the lot a grand 
prize will be awarded. Honorable 
mention will be given to such other 
examinations as are judged to have 
unusual merit. 

6. The judges will be instructed 
to give more weight to examinations 
calling for the exercise of thought, 
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reasoning, and judgment in com- 
parison with examinations of a pure- 
ly factual character. 

7. The directors of this contest 
reserve the right to collect, edit, 
publish and copyright any or all of 
the tests or examinations which are 
awarded any of the prizes; the in- 
tention being that such a volume, if 
published, shall serve as a guide or 
hand-book to other teachers in the 
construction of new-type or objec- 
tive examinations. Due acknowl- 
edgments as to authorship will be 
given. 

8. In each of the eight groups of 
subjects a first prize of $50, a sec- 
ond prize of $30, and a third prize 
of $20 will be awarded, except as 
noted in the following sentence. Jn 
ease fewer than ten tests or exam- 
inations are submitted in any of the 
eight classes, only a first prize will 
be awarded. 

9. In addition to the above men- 
tioned awards, the examinations 
winning first places in the eight 
classes will be re-judged and an 
additional $50 will be awarded as a 
grand prize to the one examination 
finally selected. 

10. Examinations, to be entered in 
this contest, must reach Berkeley by 
February 1, 1928. No examinations 
will be returned and teachers are 
advised to retain duplicate copies. 
The name and address of each 
teacher must appear on the exam- 
inations submitted. Such informa- 
tion will, however, be removed be- 
fore the papers are submitted for 
judging. 
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11. Mail examinations to Dr. G. M. 
Ruch or Dr. George A. Rice, Havi- 
land Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


‘The Supreme ' 
for he 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audi- 
on, joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radi- 
ophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 
Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 

pases: 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
ary terms, 12,000 ical names, 32,000 geo- 
justrations. 
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The Common-Sense Plan Book 


By CHESTER F. MILLER, Supt. of Schools, Galesburg, IIL, 
And EDWIN A. TURNER, Director of Practice Teaching, I.8.N.U., Normal, IIl., 
Published by McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 


The COMMON-SENSE PLAN BOOK, in operation, is a protection to the child, an 
encouragement to the teacher and an effective administration check for the administrator. 


A Guarantee of Better Teaching 


Other —y equal, the teacher who thinks out a definite objective and a definite plan 
at objective has improved her chances of teaching well. 

the children and the teacher’s right to succeed warrant such preparation by every class- 
NSE PLAN BOOK properly u 


An Effective Aid to Supervision 


rincipal will need to know the amount and character of the 
e of help to her. 
to know what her purpose is and the character of the plan she has for realizing it. With 
the COMMON-SENSE PLAN BOOK before him he can learn of the unit of instruction, 
the problems that have been assigned, the specific aim of the teacher in the particular 
recitation, and her proposed plan of realizin 1 
be able to evaluate the quality of the recitation and to offer constructive suggestions. If 
he cannot visit the recitations he can keep in close touch with the work of the class room 
by looking over the teacher’s plans from time to time. 
him in close touch with the teacher’s work and will inspire a deeper sense of responsi- 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 
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U. S. Clearin?, House for Research Work 


Investigations Reveal That Duplicate Research Is Being 
Carried On By Various Organizations 


OR the purpose of aiding uni- 

versities, colleges, and other 

agencies in the elimination of 

wasted effort and duplication 
in the study of educational problems, 
the Bureau of Education of the In- 
terior Department has announced 
the organization of a clearing house 
on eurrent research work in educa- 
tion being conducted throughout the 
eountry. 

Recent investigations have resulted 
in the discovery that in many institu- 
tions of higher learning and research 
organizations original studies into 
educational questions have been 
started by members of their staff or 
by students only to find that the same 
work was being prosecuted without 
their knowledge in other institutions 
or within the different departments 
of their own institution. 

The clearing house is expected to 
terminate much of the lost energy 
and motion developed as a result of 
this situation. Organization of the 
new project has already been inaugu- 
rated by the Bureau. A comprehen- 
sive list has been made of all higher 
educational institutions and agencies 
engaged in original studies of educa- 
tional questions or preparing works 
on such subjects. Requests are now 
being sent for copies of all completed 
and current educational researches 
being carried on by them. Upon their 
receipt the Bureau plans to publish 
at frequent intervals descriptions, re- 
views, and abstracts of these studies 
showing the institutions where they 
are being pursued. 

Through the establishment of this 
tvpe of clearing house, all educational 
research agencies will be in a_ pos- 
ition to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion on research work in education 
and in arranging for new studies will 
be enabled to ascertain whether they 
are duplicating studies being con- 
ducted elsewhere. 

The work connected with this 
project will be performed by the pres- 
ent staff of the Bureau of Education 
in addition to their other duties. 


State Associations 


The best demonstration of a 
healthy professional state with 
neither a too high or too low blood 
pressure is the health of the State As- 
sociations. 

The National Edueation Associa- 
tion is the noblest demonstration of a 
safe and sound educational condition. 
The best assurance of its soundness is 
the virility of the State Associations. 


A few months ago there was a plan 
eoncocted which had fabulous pros- 
pects, but it vanished in thin air over 
night when its advocates realized that 
no State Association would stand for 
it. 

Nothing can happen at headquar- 
ters in Washington, nothing can be 
voted by the executive committee, 
nothing can be voted by the delegate 
body that can by any possibility ma- 
terialize unless the State Associations 
heartily approve of it. 

There was an expectation that the 
approval of state director was ade- 
quate for the achievement of any- 
thing, but it is perfectly clear now 
that the one indispensable require- 
ment for the achievement of anything 
great or small is the hearty support 
of the State Associations.—J ournal of 
Education, Boston, October 24. 





The Teacher’s Task 

You teachers—and it is a mere 
truism to say this—you teachers 
make the whole world your debtor; 
and of you it can be said, as it can be 
said of no other profession save the 
profession of the ministers of the gos- 
pel themselves, if you teachers did 
not do your work well, this republic 
would not outlast the span of a gen- 
eration. 

Moreover, as an incident to your 
avowed work, you render some well- 
nigh unbelievable services to the 
eountry. For instance, you render to 
this republic the prime, the vital 
service of amalgamating into one 
homogeneous body the children of 
those who are born here and of those 
who come bere from so many different 
lands abroad. You furnish a common 
training and common ideals for the 
children of all the mixed peoples who 
are here being fused into one nation- 
ality. It is in no small degree due 
to you, and to your efforts, that we 
of this great American Republic 
form one people instead of a group of 
jarring peoples. The children, wher- 
ever they have been born, wherever 
their parents have been born, who are 
educated in our schools side by 
side with one another, will inevitably 
grow up having that sense of mutual 
sympathy and mutual respect and 
understanding that is absolutely in- 
dispensable for working out the prob- 
lems that we as citizens have before 
us.—Theodore Roosevelt. 








For every man who thinks before he 
speaks there are ten who kick before 
they think. 
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Of Interest to Geography Teachers 

All teachers of Geography ought to 
know about a new book entitled 
‘*Material on Geography,’’ by Mary 
Josephine Booth, Librarian, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College 
Charleston. 

This is a paper bound book of 102 
pages and contains a list of hundreds 
of helps in teaching Geography, in. 
cluding commercial products, indus. 
trial, transportation and educational 
exhibits that may be obtained free or 
at small cost. 

For instance, the teacher who 
wishes to collect some material to as. 
sist in teaching the Philippine Islands 
will find on page 55 this list of inter. 
esting and helpful material : 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Manila carnival 1927. Philippine 
earnival association, P. O. box 1149, 
Manila, P. I. 

Gives considerable information 
about the industries of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Philippine resources and oppor. 
tunities. 1921. Philippine govern. 
ment commercial agency, 25 Broad. 
way, N. Y. Also distributes Port of 
Manila, trade center of the Pacific. 

Resources and trade of the Philip. 
pine Islands. 1926. Trade informa. 
tion bulletin 410. Foreign and do 
mestic commerce bur. Wash. Sup’t of 
doe. Wash. 10c. 

Tourist handbook of the Philippine 
Islands. 1924. Bur. of commer 
and industry, Manila. 

Contains map of the islands and of 
Manila. Well illustrated. Also pub- 
lishes Miss Philippines is calling you 
1925. 

See also Binder twine, Lumber, 
Rubber. 

When we remember the dreary 
hour we used to spend each day year 
ago with a Geography class having 
only one kind of meager text book. 
and then read in this book of the vast 
number of helps that may be ob 
tained, we feel that we are renderin 
a service to the teachers and the caus 
of education when we call attention t 
the book. If you want help, sené 
Miss Booth fifty cents for a copy and 
begin to build up a collection of m 
terial that will make your Geograph 
recitations happy hours. 




















































A college without examinations; 
credits obtained by present sterec 
methods; routine banished except 
self-imposed; a place where the stude 
may get the most fun out of life. dl 
is the university of the future in 
mind of President Max Mason, who ! 
just completed two years as head of 
University of Chicago. President Mase 
was formerly at Wisconsin universit) 
Opportunity rather than compulsion 
the keynote of President Mason's ide 
educational institution. 
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THE TEACHER’S BOOKS 


The class-room teacher is one of 
the world’s workers that society can 
never permit to grow less. Many con- 
ditions may tend to minimize work- 
ers in other fields. Abundant, satis- 
factory, and economical production 
may make conditions such as to de- 
prive the worker of any real joy in 
his task. He may come to the con- 
dition of working day by day not 
at all for the sake of his task and 
what he may accomplish, but solely 
that he may have means to live. He 
will then not live at all in his work 
but from it. His life will be in his 
leisure and his growth in his inter- 
ests outside of his work. He may be 
much of a man but his high qualities 
of manhood will be developed outside 
his daily task and may not be neces- 
sary to success in it. 

Not so the teacher. The one who 
stands next the child to guide his 
steps and put upon him the impress 
of personality must be a person of 
parts. What he is must always be 
the justification of what he says and 
does. There can be no part, no at- 
tainment, no mastery without value 
in the school room. 

A chief concern then of everyone 
with anything at stake in education is 
not only the present quality and at- 
tainment of the class-room teacher 
but also his growth and adjustment. 
Especially should this growth be the 
concern of the teacher himself. The 
desire for enlargement, for mastery, 
for freedom in the day’s work might 
be an easy stimulus to self-improve- 
ment. 

There are many ways open to this 
improvement but the book is involved 
in them all. Periodicals are good and 
personal influence sometimes invalu- 
able. But the man or woman who is 
going far uses books: ‘‘ Without 
books, God is silent, justice dormant, 
natural science at a stand, philosophy 
lame, letters dumb, and all things in- 
volved in darkness.’’ 

To the teacher books will furnish 
experiences, examples, and principles 
of living that give vision and pur- 
pose. Books bring things from a dis- 
tance within reach and increase one’s 
will to know and his purpose to suc- 
ceed. They make prospects seem 
brighter and results more certain. No 
book touching the subject but magni- 
fies the worth of children and glori- 


fies work with and for them. In the 
light of what books have to say of it, 
teaching can never for long at a time 
be to ‘‘one who loves his fellow 
man’”’ a dull or prosaic job. 

And then when one has caught the 
vision and formed the purpose, books 
will give guidance and direction in 
making the vision reality. Aside 
from the manifestation of the teach- 
er’s personality, most of what hap- 
pens in the school room might be 
ealled trivial as viewed in detached 
bits. But the success of the 
school makes achievement in these 
little things necessary. The tools for 
learning and living may. be used skil- 
fully and effectively only as they have 
been mastered through these trivial 
elements in the teacher’s day’s work. 

There’s the rub—the getting of 
those little things done. The method 
side of teaching has changed very 
much in the last few years and is 
constantly changing for the better. It 
is all set down in books. No one 
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teacher has or needs access to it all. 
Every teacher may, however, have 
within his reach enough to inform 
him what the good things are and 
how they succeed. There is no need to 
particularize. The teacher who is not 
conscious of recent marked changes 
in his methods of teaching is lagging. 
And the young person that teaches 
the elementary subjects as he was 
taught has a bad start. 

Then the attitude of school authori- 
ties and teachers generally toward 
the individual pupil is changing all 
the time. Formerly problem chil- 
dren were comparatively few. Nowa 
better understanding of both teach- 
ing method and pupil creates prob- 
lems when none were known before. 
The teacher’s good will and ingenuity 
are constantly given play in making 
adjustments between the pupil and 
the requirements made of him. 

The teacher’s vision, if realized, 
must be attained through a great 
number of very short steps. But 
books will help to keep clear to him 
his vision and they will furnish him 
guidance and power in taking the 
steps. 


How times change. The proverbial 
“three r’s” of the school curriculum are 
now denoted as “rah, rah, rah.” 
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Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








PATENTED 


strong and durable. 


colors. 





Risin 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is 
There is a big difference between our 
shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles and 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
Spiceland, Indiana 
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PUPILS AT CHARLESTON 
STATE COLLEGE EXAMINED 

(Reported by R. C. Cook, M.D., Pedia- 
trician, Illinois State Department of 
Public Health.) 

As explained in previous issues of 
the Illinois Health News (November 
1925, September 1926) the five State 
Normal Universities have adopted a 
plan providing for the teaching of a 
eourse in Health Education. This 
emphasizes the high value placed on 
health by representative modern ed- 
ucators. 

As one of the important features 
of a course in Health Educaion is to 
impress upon the pupil the value of 
a yearly physical examination and in 
order to give emphasis to this special 
phase of the course and to give the 
State Normal Universities needed as- 
sistance in initiating this program, 
the State Department of Health vol- 
unteered the services of a physician 
and nurse to co-operate with local 
county medical and dental societies 
in giving demonstrations in this type 
of service to the pupils. The East- 
ern Illinois State Normal University, 
located at Charleston, was one of the 
schools to request this service. Ac- 
cordingly arrangemens were made 
to examine the pupils there and the 
work was done during September 
and October, 1926. 
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The examination was made to in- 
clude only the pupils in the physical 
education classes, a total of 463 girls 
and 170 boys. The age limits were 
13 to 49 years and the average age 
18.6. 

Results of Examination 
Weight 

Boys— 

Normal 125 
Underweight 31 
Overweight —..._.__.__.__.. 14 

Girls— 

Normal Be. 268 
Underweight 167 
Overweight ........__... 28 


Nutrition 








Boys— 
Excellent Se ke 
ees 
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Girls— 
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Posture 
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Girls— 
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It will be seen by reference to the 
above tables that there is a rather 
definite relation between weight, 
nutrition and posture. The nutri- 
tion of the pupils was determined by 
their general appearance. The num- 
ber considered normal for nutrition 
is somewhat in excess of those found 
to be of normal weight. This is due 
to the fact that many young adults 
are underweight according to the 
height-weight table, yet to all ap 
pearances they are well nourished 
and active. 

The most outstanding feature to 
be observed from these tables is that 
the girls do not measure up to the 
standard set by the boys in either 
weight, nutrition or posture. This 
observation should give us some con- 
cern for the physical health of the 
girls; we should attempt to deter- 
mine the cause for this discrepancy. 

As stated above there is a rather 
definite relation between weight, 
nutrition and posture. Therefore, if 
the pupil is underweight he is, in al- 
most all cases, undernourished, and 
if the body is undernourished, the 
muscles are weak and may not have 
sufficient tonicity to preserve the 
perfect posture of the body. 

A little thought on this subject 
should impress us with the fact that 
the average adolescent girl should 
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indulge her appetite to the extent 
that she may be up to normal weight, 
well nourished, and of normal pos- 
ture, rather than diet for the sake 
of slenderness and take the risk of 
its evil consequence. 

Other factors to be considered as 
favorable to the boys are that they 
probably lead a more active life and 
live more in the out-of-doors. 

Eyes 

Boys— 

Normal 75 
Defective vision 16 
Wearing glasses ; .09 

Girls— 

SS EE =~ 
Defective * "ge NEE 14 
Wearing glasses... 94 = 20 

Those wearing glasses were not 
' tested for vision as it was considere« 
that they had been advised by a 
physician. 





Boys— 
NO RE eae 
Defective 

Girls— 
Normal 
Defective 





Boys— 
Normal 
Abnormal 

Girls— 
Normal 
| ae Rerre len teense 


Throat 








Boys— 
Normal .......... 
Enlarged Tonsils 
Infected Tonsils ................... ; 
Removed Tonsils .. 
Girls— 
Normal 
Enlarged Tonsils 
Infected Tonsils —............. 
Removed Tonsils —...... 


Teeth 





Boys— 
Good condition 
Cavities 
Devitalized 
Crowned 

Girls— 
Good condition 
Cavities 
Devitalized 
Crowned 




















Thyroid 

Boys— 
Normal 
Slight enlargement 
Moderate enlargement _... ‘ 
Marked enlargement 

Girls— 
Normal enlargement —._‘ 
Slight enlargement 
Moderate enlargement 
Marked enlargement ......... 8 
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The tables on eyes, ears, nose, 
throat and teeth are -self-explana- 
tory. The percentage of defects is 
about the same for the two sexes. 

Thyroid: 6 per cent of the boys 
and 21 per cent of the girls showed 
some degree of thyroid enlargement, 
the percentages would undoubtedly 
have been much higher had this ex- 
amination been limited to a thyroid 
survey as in that case special atten- 
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tion would have been given to the 
thyroid. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Heart Abnormalities: Boys and 
Girls—Slight abnormalities such as 
rapid heart, second sound accentu- 
ated, etc., were present in 21 pupils, 
valvular heart lesion in 8, making a 
total of 29, or nearly 5 per cent. Of 
the valvular lesions four were pres- 
ent in pupils who gave a history of 
scarlet fever, two in pupils with a 
history of both scarlet fever and 
rheumatism, while in two cases there 
was no such association. 

Lungs: A total of 28 pupils or 4 
per cent showed some abnormality of 
the lungs. Eleven were marked, 
rales; 14, dullness; three, lessened 
motion. 

Abnormalities of Extremities 

Boys— 

Normal 133 
Bow legs 16 
Knock knee 
Painful arch 
Flat feet 

Girls— 
Normal 
Bow legs 
I 
Painful arch 
Flat feet 

This table brings out the fact that 
the girls of this group suffer from 
painful arches while the boys do not. 
This should remind us that girls as 
well as boys should wear well fitted 
shoes with low broad heels. 
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A majority of all defects of the 
extremities can be prevented or cor- 
rected by proper care during child- 
hood. 

Diseases 

Boys and Girls— 
Subject to frequent colds 
History of scarlet fever ; 
History of diphtheria — . 36 .05 
History of rheumatism . 31 .05 

Ordinary colds are very prevalent 
and as they often pave the way for 
some more serious disease, we should 
concern ourselves more with the 
prevention of this ‘‘so-called’’ minor 
disease. 


207 .33 


Immunization 

Boys and Girls— 
Sa UFC 
Typhoid 60 .10 

This is said to be the day of ‘‘pre- 
ventive medicine’’ but this table 
does not indicate that a very great 
number of college students take ad- 
vantage of known preventive meas- 
ures. To know how to prevent small- 
pox, typhoid, diphtheria, ete., does 
little good unless we apply the 
knowledge. 
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tal Societies for their assistance in 
making the examinations; to Carol 
L. Besteland, resident nurse; to Miss 
Florence McAfee, Director of Physi- 
cal Education for Women; to Mr. C. 
P Lantz, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Men; to Mrs. Jennie §., 
Berry; Mrs. John Mesnard and Mrs, 
Floyd Tolly, who rendered valuable 
assistance; to Miss Martha Moly. 
neaux, matron at Pemberton Hall; to 
the student body and others who 
were instrumental in making the 
work a success.—Illinois Health News, 
September. 





‘*The Cellini who shapes a graceful 
golden bowl has more joy in his cre- 
ated art than the artisan who counts 
his reward the fee his handiwork 
brings. The teacher who carefully 
guides the child’s reading works as an 
artist, creating a fine mental and 
spiritual mechanism which will re- 
spond most delicately to the stimuli 
which life puts upon the matured 
child.’’—Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 





When Mr. George B. Utley of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, was 
president of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, he favored the manager 
with the following letter : 

**T have recently been looking over 
some numbers of the ‘Course of Read- 
ing for School and Home’ issued by 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Cirele, 
and have been more impressed than 
ever with their potential value, es- 
pecially to school children. Lists of 
this sort can do a great deal to stimu- 
late good reading on the part of 
school children and even adults and 
as I have looked them over I have 
been wondering if you are receiving 
all the support and co-operation from 
the librarians of Illinois, especially 
those expert in children’s work, 
which you find of service to you, or 
whether there is anything which the 
librarians of the state, or the Illinois 
Library Association as an organiza- 
tion could do to help you in this ex- 
cellent work. I am, therefore, taking 
the liberty of writing you this in- 
quiry to express our interest in the 
project and our desire to be of any 
service to you that you find we can 
be.’ The librarians of Illinois order 
thousands of dollars worth of the 
Cirele books annually and are co-oper- 
ating splendidly with the schools in 
most all places where the schools are 
giving attention to the outside read- 
ing of pupils. It is an ideal situation 
when the public schools and the pub- 
lie libraries join hands in directing 
such reading. 


Good use is being made of this 
year’s course of reading in the Train- 
ing School at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, according to a com- 
munication recently received from 
Mr. E. A. Turner, director, who says 
in part: 

‘*T have gone through the material 
rather carefully and wish to assure 
vou that I have a high opinion of the 
selections for this year’s course. You 
are doing a fine piece of work for the 
boys and girls of Illinois. I am will- 
ing to do anything that will further 
this work., You can rest assured that 
I shall call the attention of our stu- 
dents to these materials.’’ 

Various methods are used by the 
County Superintendents of the State 
in eonducting the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle work in their respective coun- 


ties. We have on our desk a cireular 
of instructions issued to the teachers 
of Pulaski county at the beginning of 
school by County Superintendent 
Ethel B. Hartman. That part which 
relates to the Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
reads as follows: 

**T desire to ask again this year 
that you put forth an earnest effort to 
have the books in the Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele list for your pupils to read 
and that you properly supervise the 
work and direct their home reading. 
‘Probably the strongest influence that 
ean be brought to bear upon the child 
to turn his thoughts and purposes to 
the living of a right life is found in 
the reading of good books.’ Study 
earefully the plan for the Circle in 
the prospectus given you at the in- 
stitute and see that it is in operation 
in your school. 

**My aim is to have each pupil, as 
he asks for entrance to high school, 
able to present a Reading Circle 
diploma containing four seals. This 
means that for five years he has read, 
at least, four good books each year. 
By this plan he should get his diplo- 
ma not later than the fourth grade 
and add one seal each year thereafter 
until he is ready for the high school. 
Diplomas will be issued to pupils of 
any grade. Near the close of the term 
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diplomas and seals are furnished 
without cost to the teachers. 

‘**To assist the gradeteachers in ac- 
complishing these aims I hereby re- 
quest that each principal in control 
of one of our high schools ask each 
pupil, as he applies for entrance to 
high school, to present a Reading Cir- 
ele diploma as evidence that he has 
read some good books somewhat sys- 
tematically. The English teacher in 
high school might be interested in 
such a task. 

*‘If you do not have a copy of 
the Pupils’ Reading Circle prospec- 
tus, a request to this office will bring 
you one.’’ 

Miss Hartman adds: ‘‘I am also re- 
quiring the four books to be read in 
the eighth grade before an applica- 
tion can be filed for the final examina- 
tion.’’ 

Although Pulaski county is one of 
the smallest counties in the state, five 
hundred sixty Pupils’ Reading Cir- 
cle books were purchased last year. 
This is a little better than the aver- 
age for the entire state. 

It is just such stimulation as Miss 
Hartman is giving the Circle that 
puts it across. We hope to have the 
plans of other County Superintend- 
ents at hand for further publicity 
later. 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 














Methods of improving rural schools 
are many. Some of them are: 

1. Supervision of the physical 
features of school room and grounds. 

2. Supervision of the artistic con- 
dition of the school room and grounds. 

3. Supervision of the educational 
methods used by teachers and pupils. 

4. County Institutes giving atten- 
tion to rural school problems. 

5. State Sectional Teachers’ meet- 
ings giving attention to rural schools. 

6. The one-day or Saturday teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

7. Having teachers visit approved 
schools and teachers. 

8. Having teachers read certain 
chapters of books which will help 
solve a felt difficulty. 

9. Attending and making a cred- 
ible record in normal schools. 

10. Taking certain approved 
courses by correspondence. 

11. Helping teachers plan daily 
lessons 

12. Helping teachers 
average daily attendance. 

13. Inereasing the length of the 
term to nine months. 

14. Regular annual and semi-an- 
nual school directors’ meetings. 

15. Direeted group meetings of 
seventh and eighth grade pupils from 
one-teacher schools. 

Special Days in Knox and Piatt 
Counties 

It was the writer’s pleasure to 
spend two very profitable days in 
each of the above named counties. 
It was last spring that Superintend- 
ent D. F. Boyes in Knox County 
called the school directors together 


increase 





for an all-day meeting. Superintend- 
ent Boyes has been doing this for 
many years. It is very hard for a 
school to make progress which ex- 
ceeds the knowledge, understanding 
and desires of the directors. City 
superintendents have regular month- 
ly meetings with their boards and 
surely county superintendents need 
at least semi-annual meetings to talk 
over school standards, election laws, 
teachers, equipment and budgeting 
the school funds so as to get the best 
results. The success of such meetings 
depends largely upon the careful 
planning, the program, the publicity 
given, and the date. 
In Piatt County 


On November 5, nineteen begin- 
ning teachers from the one-room 
schools of Piatt county, met in Monti- 
cello at the invitation of Superin- 
tendent Charles A. MelIntosh. At 
9:30 a.m. every beginning teacher 
was present as well as the two invited 
sneakers or counselors for the day. 
This meeting was not of the lecture- 
inspirational type but instead it was 
a skillfully guided discussion group 
‘~ whieh members took part and re- 
ceived much benefit. The meeting 
onened with a song as every schooi 
should. Then each teacher was called 
upon to tell one good thing which 
was being done in his or her school. 
Twenty good things were briefly yet 
definitely told as to how each was 
vetting excellent results in the teach- 
ing of historv. multiplication tables, 
reading, spelling, language, geog- 
raphy, cleanliness, etc. Had nothing 
more than this been done it would 
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Lave been worth while. However this 
was only the beginning. Superin- 
tendent McIntosh led the discussion 
on work in the lower grades for an 
hour and drew the best from the 
teachers and then referred the case 
to Miss Rape, an expert primary 
teacher, or to myself. The morning 
session closed with a demonstration of 
primary handwork by Miss Rape. 

The afternoon session began at 1 
o’elock and held until 3:30 p. m. This 
session was given over to the prob- 
lems of the upper grade work. The 
guided discussion method was con- 
tinued. Superintendent MeIntosh 
had many well-planned questions 
which had come to his mind as he 
visited these teachers at work during 
their beginning months. The last 
forty or fifty minutes were turned 
over to the writer to use as he thought 
Lest. 





Can You Beat This? 


Little Brick (one-room school in 
McLean county) had a record of 
97.25 per cent average daily attend- 
ance with only two cases of tardiness 
during the first two months of school. 
This school is affiliated with the I. 
S. N. U. and Miss Annis Clark is the 
Training Teacher. 


Rural School Track Meet 


Four rural schools near Lovington, 
Illinois, (Cropper, Younger, Center 
and East Center) celebrated Armis- 
tice Day with a Track Meet and 
Basketball game. Fifty boys were en- 
tered and the meet was attended by 
200 people, according to Mr. Gerald 
Hill, who is the progressive teacher 
of the Cropper school. Keep the good 
work up. And why not have a tour- 
nament or a meet for arithmetic, 
spelling, handwriting and reading 
contests some time during the year? 
Subject matter in school becomes 
much easier and more _ interesting 
when a chance is given to excel. 





School Board Meetings 
I. When: 


Regular and special board meetings 
should be held as frequently as it is 
helpful to the school. Many boards 
meet on a certain day each month 
(e. g. the first Monday in_ each 
month) 

II. Where: 


If business is to be transacted it is 
well to meet at the schoolhouse. Many 
reasons for meeting at the school- 
house may be given after a few min- 
utes of careful thinking. 

III. What: 


What shall we do at a meeting? 
A. The president or chairman 
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should call the meeting to order 
promptly at the appointed time. 

B. Roll Call and record of mem- 
bers present should be kept. 

C. Reading of minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting. 

D. Old business. 

E. New business. 

1. Reading of the report of aver- 
age daily attendance and tar- 
diness. 

. Reading and acting on unpaid 
‘bills. 

. Suggestions for the welfare 
of the schools. 

(a) Equipment. 

(b) Library. 

(ce) Fuel. 

(d) Janitor service. 

(e) Community co-operation, 
ete. 

. Report from teacher or school 

principal. 

5. Reading of communications 
from county superintendent. 

. Report on the State School 
Programs (Illinois Teacher). 

. Report from the American 
School Board Journal. 

. Report on recent school legis- 
lation or laws. 

. Making and approving of a 
school budget. 

. Remember that the district 
has nothing more valuable 
than its children and every- 
thing possible should be done 
for their proper growth and 
development. 

. Adjourn the board meeting 
when the school business has 
been finished. Any member 
may leave as soon as board 
meeting is adjourned while 
others may want to visit for 
a while. 

No official business shall be 
transacted except at a regular 
or special meeting. 

IV. References 

. The School Law of Illinois— 
F. G. Blair, Springfield, Tli- 
nois. 

. The American School Board 
Journal—Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

3. The Illinois Teacher—R. C. 
Moore, Carlinville, Illinois. 

. The Community’s Measuring 
Stick, Score and Budget—Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Normal, 
Tllinois. 

Illinois School District Blanks 
—County Superintendent. 

. A Handbook for Rural School 
Officers—Showalter, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 

. Aids for teachers and School 
Directors. Cireular No. 219, 
F. G. Blair, Springfield, Tli- 
nois 
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A CHRISTMAS PLAYLET 


( Bess Day Wilhelmus) 
Richland, Ind. 


Characters—Nine small children, 
each bearing a piece of cardboard 
with a letter and some holly printed 
on it. 

First Child—(Carries ‘‘C’’ card) : 
C is for Christ child, so tender and 

sweet, 

Healing the sick ones who knelt at 
His feet. 
Second 

card) - 

H is for Holly 
door, 

In memory of Jesus who loved rich 
and 
Third 

card) : 

R is for Right which we all try to do, 

Because now at Christmas our hearts 
are most true. 

Fourth Child—(With ‘‘I’’ ecard) : 
I means your own self, 

Are you spreading cheer? 

Do you make folks happy 

As Christmas draws near? 

Fifth Child—( With ‘‘S’’ card) : 

S is for Songs 

That gay Christmas time brings, 

Telling the merriest, cheeriest things. 
Sixth Child—(With ‘‘T”’ card) : 

T means the Tenderness 

We should now show 

To all our family 

And dear friends you know. 

Seventh Child—( With ‘‘M’’ card) : 
M is for Mary 
The Mother so mild, 

Loving and caring 

For Jesus the Child. 

Eighth Child—(With ‘‘A’’ card) : 
A is for All 
Who remember this day 
Spreading good wishes 
Wherever they may. 

Ninth Child—(With ‘‘S’’ eard) : 
S is for Santa, 

The best word of all, 

Who always comes 

When the Christmas snows fall. 

(All sing tune ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’) 

Oh, Christmas time has come again, 

And joy is everywhere, 

The lighted trees are shining bright 

Upon the Christmas air. 

We know that we are full of cheer, 

And that our hearts are true, 

To every person that is here 

We wish kind things for you. 


Child—(Holding ‘‘H’’ 


that hangs on the 


" Child— (Holding 


“om? 





Fears “Americanization” 
England is more definitely in danger 
of becoming “Americanized” in _ its 
language at least, than is America in 
danger of being- “Anglicized.” This was 
the view expressed recently by Professor 
William A. Craigie of Oxford, who is 
supervising editor of an American dic- 

tionary by the University of Chicago. 
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The secret of Mussolini’s wonderful 
success is discovered. He started out in 
life as a school teacher. 
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PURE WHEAT FROM THE 
FAN MILL 


The U. of I. training department 
for teachers of agriculture and the 
office of the state supervisor of ag- 
ricultural education at Springfield 
issues a bulletin called ‘‘The Fan 
Mill,’”’ which contains many notes 
that are of interest to all country 
teachers. Therefore, we are pub- 
lishing a few of these notes from re- 
cent numbers for the benefit of our 
country members and their pupils. 

Serve Well, and Follow the 
Gleam: I have seen so many men 
reently—good men, too—who are 
without a job, that I am convinced 
that those of us who have a place 
and work to do, ought to be happy 
and contented to do our best where 
we are. The surest way to attain 
the promotions we dream for our- 
selves is to throw our whole being 
into the tasks we have here and now, 
and let the future take care of it- 
self. In every department of hu- 
man endeavor, men are called from 
lower to higher services because 
they have served well where they 
are found. 

This little preachment applies to 
teachers of agriculture. In the face 
of the cold fact that many are asked 
to accept salary cuts, my philisophy 
may not seem to be sound. Many 
men who have worked hard and ren- 
dered excellent service seem not at 
times to be appreciated. But what 
is a year or two in the long stretch 
of time we hope to be here? A few 
unappreciative men may temporar- 
ily be in authority over us, but in the 
long run, right will win, and every 
man will get his reward according 
to his works. The point is—let ev- 
ery man be happy and contented in 
the great work he is privileged to 
do, taking firm and definite steps 
here and now, as he follows the 
gleam beyond.—d4. W. Nolan. 

Professor Nolan in California: 
Professor A. W. Nolan has _ been 
granted one year’s leave of absence 
from the University of Illinois and 
will spend that year teaching in the 
California Christian College, Los 
Angeles, California. Professor Nolan 
has been so intimately connected 
with vocational agriculture in Illi- 
nois that it is difficult to realize that 
we must be without his services for 
the coming year. However, he has 
earned this temporary leave from 
Illinois and we hope he will have a 
very happy year in California. 
Professor Nolan will return to Illi- 
nois at the beginning of the next 
school year.—J. E. Hill. 

Colvin Returns to Illinois: After 
three and one-half years absence 
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Mr. Carl Colvin has returned to Illi- 
nois and will remain with us during 
the fall semester at the University 
of Illinois as head of the teacher 
training department. Since leaving 
Illinois Mr. Colvin has been Direc- 
tor of Education for the Republic of 
Haiti. It is fortunate for us that Mr. 
Colvin could arrange to return to 
Illinois and take charge of the prep- 
aration of teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture during the leave of ab- 
sence of Professor Nolan. I feel cer- 
tain that every teacher will join 
with me in weleoming Mr. Colvin 
back home and extending our best 
wishes to him.—J. E. Hill. 


The Aim of Vocational Agricul- 
ture: A group of men were dis- 
eussing American Education not 
long since and offered the rather se- 
vere criticism that the public schools 
could not continue to compete with 
trade schools and vocational schools 
specially designed to train boys for 
a trade. They mentioned certain 
schools in which the students work 
and study alternately. They had no 
quarrel with the school program de- 
signed to prepare students for high- 
er Institutions but seemed to con- 
clude-that the public school was do- 
ing little to equip that larger num- 
ber of boys and girls who must go 
directly into the occupations. It is 
just at this point that vocational de- 
partments should operate in offering 
specific training for specific jobs. 
Vocational Agriculture should be an 
answer to the questions which farm 
boys bring to the school about farm- 
ing. It is not a course in agricul- 
tural propaganda or a college pre- 
paratory course but a course in prep- 
artion for solving the problems on 
the farm. 

Teachers who are just beginning 
the year’s work will do well to set 
up as a standard in the class of prac- 
ticability of the subject matter to 
the farmer. This question may be 
written on the blackboard as a 
motto would be placed on the wall: 
‘*Will what we learn today help us 
to be more efficient and happier 
farmers?’’ This is not a narrow 
standard. True there is more in life 
than tilling the soil for a living wage 
return. The good teacher is never 
unmindful of the larger aim in all 
education—preparation for a richer, 
fuller life than would be possible 
otherwise.—Carl Colvin. 


Progress in Vocational Agricul- 
ture: Nothing is more gratifying 
than progress. It is indeed a satis- 
faction to find the program in Agri- 
cultural Education developing in 
the direction it was going when I 
left the States a few years ago. I 
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have read the issues of the Fan-Mill 
with keen interest during this in- 
terval of time and have watched the 
growth of the program in numbers 
of schools; in size and scope of pro- 
jects; in permanancy of departmen- 
tal policies; in tenure of office of 
teachers; in general enthusiasm and 
in results on the farm which bid for 
permanent improvement. All these 
factors have been apparent to me 
from time to time as I have read 
the Fan-Mill and other reports from 
teachers and the State office. In 
many respects Agricultural Educa- 
tion has become a more important 
factor in the rural development of 
Illinois than the most optimistic of 
us could have predicted ten years 
ago. I am indeed happy to have the 
opportunity to spend a short time re- 
newing relationship with the teach. 
ers of the state and assure you that 
whatever this department can do 
during this semester to help you 
with your problems will be gladly 
done. We shall be glad to hear from 
you and to know of your successes as 
well as your problems.—Car/ Colvin. 


Schooling and Education: Every 
one of us needs to receive an educa- 
tion that will enable us to make a 
living and an education that will fit 
us to live. That is,we all need to 
be trained vocationally as well as 
liberally, and liberally as well as vo- 
cationally. 

I have thought for a long time that 
various communities in Illinois have 
done well in introducing these voca- 
tional subjects into their curricula 
and that they would do better if 
they pushed the work still further. 
Night schools and _ continuation 
schools of this class are bound, in 
time, I think, to be a larger part of 
our public system. We too often 
make the mistake of confusing 
schooling with education. The for- 
mer ends, the latter does not, or at 
any rate should not. And yet the 
opportunities for schooling might be 
extended to advantage by using lo- 
eal teachers, buildings and equip- 
ment in a still more diversified pro- 
gram and even for adult education. 
—President David Kinley. 





By many convention attendants it is 
sincerely hoped that the addresses of the 
speakers will not be longer than the 
titles on the printed programs. 





An Iowa college professor in a recent 
address at a university convocation 
stated that some college graduates 
showed only the contented appearance of 
a satisfied cow. Perhaps the common 
occupation of chewing, the cud in one 
case and gum in the other, engenders 
this. 
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BOOKS, SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS 


We firmly believe that your pupils’ 
future success and happiness depend 
largely upon the reading habits they 
are now forming, the character of the 
literature they are reading, and their 
literary taste resulting therefrom. 
Therefore, we are glad to devote a 
page of the Illinois Teacher each 
month to the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele. 

Careful choice of literature for 
young people is now necessary when 
almost every newsstand is piled high 
with trashy magazines or even filthy 
pamphlets of suggestive jokes and 
pictures, and when some of our other- 
wise great newspapers contain whole 
columns of murder and divorce news 
full of sex-stimulating scandal with 
demoralizing details. The books 
recommended by the board of direc- 
tors of the Pupils’ Reading Circle are 
earefully chosen. They entertain 
without demoralizing; they inspire 
without enervating ; and they instruct 
without degrading. 

Therefore, every teacher should 
read the page devoted to the Reading 
Cirele in this issue and each succeed- 
ing issue; every school should pur- 
chase the complete set of books 
recommended; and every teacher 
should do her utmost to get her pu- 
pils to read them and other good 
books. In order that you may be im- 
pressed with the value of this, we are 
giving the expressions of some 
authorities on the subject. 

‘‘Books are the masters who instruct 
us without rods and ferules, without 
hard words and anger, without clothes 
or money. If you approach them, 
they are not asleep; if investigating 
you interrogate them, they conceal 
nothing; if you mistake them, they 
never grumble; if you are ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you.’’—Richard 
de Bury. 

‘Books are friends whose society is 
extremely agreeable. They are never 
troublesome, but immediately answer 
every question I ask them. Some re- 
late to me the events of past ages, 
while others reveal to me the secrets 
of Nature. Some teach me how to 
live, and others how to die. Some, by 
their vivacity, drive away my cares 
and exhilarate my spirits; while 
others give fortitude to my mind, and 
teach me the important lesson how to 
restrain my desires, and to depend 
wholly on myself. They open to me, 
in short, the various avenues of all 
the arts and sciences, and upon their 
information I safely rely in all 
emergencies.’’—Francesco Petrarca. 

‘‘Books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of 
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life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are: 
nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I 
know they are as lively and as vigor- 
ously productive as those fabulous 
dragon’s teeth, and, being sown up 
and down, may chance to spring» up 
armed men. . A good book is 
the precious lifeblood of master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose for a life beyond life.’’—John 

‘*Books are a guide in youth, and an 
entertainment for age. They support 
us under solitude, and keep us from 
being a burden to ourselves.’’—- 
Jeremy Collier. 

**God be thanked for books! They 
are the voices of the distant and the 
dead, and make us the heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages. Books are 
the true levellers. They give to all 
who will faithfully use them, the so- 
ciety, the spiritual presence, of the 
best and greatest of our race. No 
matter how poor I am; no matter 
though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my obscure dwell- 
ing; if the sacred writers will enter 
and take up their abode under my 
roof, I shall not pine for want of in- 
tellectual companionship, and I may 
become a cultivated man, though ex- 
eluded from what is called the best 
society in the place where I live.’’— 
William Ellery Channing. 

‘*Consider what you have in the 
smallest chosen library. A company 
of the wisest and wittiest men that 
could be picked out of all civil coun- 
tries, in a thousand years, have set 
in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom. The men them- 
selves were hid and inaccessible, soli- 
tary, impatient of interruption, 
fenced by etiquette; but the thought 
which they did not uncover to their 
bosom friend is here written out in 
transparent words for us, _ the 
strangers of another age.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

‘What is a great love of books? It 
is something like a personal introduc- 
tion to the great and good men of all 
past times. Books, it is true, are 
silent as you see them on their 
shelves; but, silent as they are, when 
I enter a library I feel almost as if 
the dead were present, and I know if 
I put questions to these books they 
will answer me with all the faithful- 
ness and fulness which has been left 
in them by. the great men who have 
left the books with us.’’—John 
Bright. 





A new high school building costing 
$65,000 will be erected at South Beloit. 
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Among the New Books 


New Laboratory Methods in Civic 
Biology is the title of a new book just 
published by the American Book Com- 
pany, Chicago. The author is George Wil- 
liam Hunter, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, former- 
ly head of the Department of Biology, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City. The price is $0.96. 

This manual is organized in thirty- 
two units, each dealing with an import- 
ant topic in the author’s New Civic Bi- 
ology. The material consists of prob- 
lems and demonstrations, most of them 
intended to be performed as laboratory 
exercises. The treatment of each prob- 
lem is logical and comprehensive—the 
statement is followed by a list of the 
materials required, the method of solu- 
tion, and the conclusion. The fact that 
the exercises are unnumbered, and the 
binding is of looseleaf form makes the 
Manual adapted to the needs of any class. 


William Dodge Lewis, formerly Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa, and James Fleming 
Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, are the authors of a new book New 
Practical English for High Schools, just 
published by the American Book Com- 
pany. The book is priced at $1.52 and is 
intended for the later years of the high 
school. 


Another new book which the Ameri- 
can Book Company has just issued is 
Fundamentals of Business Organization 
and Management by William B. Cornell 
and John McDonald, New York univer- 
sity, and Frederick C. Nichols of 
Harvard. The price is $1.72. 

A text which embraces the general 
field of business activity and aims to set 
forth the principles of successful organi- 
zation and management; to present the 
solution of the more common problems 
of business management; to stimulate the 
student to think of business construc- 
tively; and to show him the importance 
of sound business knowledge and of a 
thorough understanding of the principles 
of management. 





A local newspaper in September an- 
nounced that Mr. Blank had been em- 
ployed by the school board to teach vocal 
agriculture. What is included in the sub- 
ject we are not sure, but it may either 
mean teaching hog calling or teaching to 
drive a span of balky mules. 





‘*Whatever parents may or may 
not owe to their children, they owe 
them this—to introduce them at as 
early an age as possible to the delight 
of books; for then they have a pleas- 
ure always accessible that grows in in- 
tensity with the years, a source of de- 
velopment and at the same time a 
harbor of refuge; a means of life and 
an insurance against life,’’ says Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps in the November 
Scribner’s. 
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EDUCATION 
By Daniel Webster 


Of a hot day in July—it must have 
been in one of the last years of Wash- 
ington’s administration—I was mak- 
ing hay, with my father just where 
I now see a remaining elm tree. About 
the middle of the afternoon, the 
Honorable Abiel Foster, M. C., who 
lived in Canterbury, six miles off, 
ealled at the house, and came into the 
field to see my father. He was a 
worthy man, college-learned, and had 
been a minister, but was not a person 
of any considerable natural power. 
My father was his friend and sup- 
porter. He talked a while in the field 
and went on his way. 

When he was gone, my father 
called me to him, and we sat down be- 
neath the elm, on a hay-cock. 

He said, ‘‘My son, that is a worthy 
man. He is a member of Congress. 
He goes to Philadelphia, and gets six 
dollars a day, while I toil here. It is 
because he had an education, which ! 
never had. If I had had his early 
education, I should have been in 
Philadelphia in his place. I came 
near it as it was. But I missed, and 
now I must work here.’’ 

‘*My dear father,’’ said I, ‘‘you 
shall not work. Brother and I will 
work for you, and wear our hands 
out, and you shall rest.”’ 

And I remember to have cried ; and 
I ery now at the recollection. ‘‘My 
child,’’ said he, ‘‘it is of no impor- 
tance to me; I now live but for my 
children. I could not give your elder 
brother the advantages of knowledge, 
but I can do something for you. Ex- 
ert yourself; improve your opportuni- 
ties; learn, learn; and, when I am 
gone, you will not need to go through 
the hardships which I have under- 
gone, and which have made me an old 
man before my time.”’ 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
—MODERNIZED 
(Apologies to Longfellow) 

Under an ad of gasoline the village 
smithy stands; he’s agent for the Jinx 
machine, and several other brands. He 
hasn’t shod a horse for years, for fear 

he’d soil his hands. 

He wears a gold watch on his wrist, 
a pearl pin in his tie; his links are made 
of amethyst, the finest he could buy. 
There’s not a thing the smithy wears 
that doesn’t please the eye. 

Week in, week out, from morn till 
night he sees the autos come with brakes 
that are not working right and axles on 
the bum. With gas, repairs, and grease 
and oil he makes a tidy sum. 

He has a staff of skillful men that 
number twenty-four, who toil from 6 
a. m., till 10, and sometimes even more. 
The smithy never does a lick—he thinks 
that work’s a bore. 
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The children coming home from school 
look in at the open door and laugh to see 
some city fool set up an awful roar when 
called to pay some whopping bill the 
smith has soaked him for. 

He goes on Sunday to the kirk, his 
mind quite free from cares, because his 
men are hard at work with punctures 
and repairs. And if the weather’s fine 
and warm the smith says grateful 
prayers. 

Oiling — refilling — repairing, onward 
through life he goes, and never once 
despairing so long as his income grows. 
Each night the thought of some one 
done augments his sweet repose. 

—Percy Wawman. 





Elaborate Program Under Way 

Fifty-five new school buildings or ad. 
ditions are under construction or definite 
ly projected in the program before the 
Chicago Board of Education, it has been 
announced. This program will add, by 
the close of next year, 79,000 seats to the 
public schools, at an expenditure of ap 
proximately $44,000,000. 


The Illinois Stadium debt is now 
$69,000 after officials made a payment of 
$6,000 recently. 








ARE YOU TEACHING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION? 


If you are, send five cents for a sample copy of 
“THE RISE OF A NATION” 


If you are not teaching that period of American 
History, I have outlines that cover the 
you are teaching 


Semuel O. Kuhn, 3100 B'way, New York,N.Y. 








Free Trips to Europe 


and our National Parks! To be awarded 
to Teachers and Pupils for Essays on 
“Travel As An Educator.” No other con- 
ditions! Write today for full details. 
THE WORLD REVIEW 
Dept. 1 Mount Morris, Illinois 








Students Travel Club 


The Leading Student Tours to Europe 
for the Intellectual Blite. All expenses 
$300 up. nized entertainments. 
Cultur Leadership. 600 institutions 
of ee Learning represented in our 
1927 Tours. 
Write for 1928 Program 

551 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 








Free Trip to Europe 


You can earn a free tri to Europe next summer 
: nom cusctient Ghatent 


information from Agency Departmen 
Intercollegiate Travel Bureau 
way. New York City 


red steamers, as last year. Full 
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